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. THEN. 


OCIETY in Slush Street was mixed. It had its one clergyman, 

its one (reputed) “gentleman,” its one (palpable) idiot ; one 

farrier, one baker, one cobbler, one shop, and one besetting sin; a 

church, a chapel, and a Cheguers. What it had beside these did not 
(as our cousins say) amount to much. 

The majority of the inhabitants were stricken with the worst of all 
evils that this frail flesh of ours is heir to ; the hardest of all things to 
get out of one’s system, and, worse still, an hereditary evil—handed 
down frequently to the third and fourth generation (and more) ; it 
has a knack, too, of running in families, like consumption—and in a 
multitude of cases the diagnosis is one and the same. Yes, they 
were a poverty-stricken community. 

As this particular October evening wore drearily on, the slip- 
shod (and some entirely unshod) children returned from school 
(and from what not), all sense of fun drenched out of their ill-clad 
bodies ; the greasy lamplighter lit up the scanty lamps, a few 
children watching him as though they would give a kingdom (three 
buttons and a “jumble” !) to hold such a responsible position ; and 
then the street became deserted—those in legitimate business had 
ceased to traverse it, and it was as yet too early for those whose 
traffic is less legitimate. 

The wind tried hard to sweep the dirty street, and, although it 
was not raining, the high-pressure of a great city seemed to condense 
upon the roofs of the smoke-cured houses, and descended, drip, 
drip, dripping to the areas—there to breed all manner of ills. 
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Such, without, was the strange contrast to the purity of the moral 
atmosphere within, in which Cicely Major and her little brother had 
been brought up and still continued to live. 

One of the first windows to be lighted up was that of a front 
second floor of 21. No. 21 was evidently a more pretentious house 
than its fellows by a few degrees (bricks). Here it was that John 
Major had lived in practice for a quarter of a century, not perhaps in 
a very aristocratic practice, but still living comfortably upon his well- 
earned income. Here it was that Mrs. Major had died a week after 
the birth of their son Cecil—more commonly called “ Brud,” pro- 
bably because his father had been accustomed to call his sister 
“Cis” for some nine years prior to his advent. 

From here also John Major had followed in the same certain 
trail, leaving (as is common in JZ.D.s) little behind him but his two 
children. And here Cis and Brud had learnt the grand lesson (only 
to be learnt here on earth, and by misfortunes) of trust and patience. 
By the strange irony of fate, perhaps none are so really content as 
they who have had great trouble: tried in the furnace of calamity, 
one either goes to the father of all evil or comes out cleansed to 
some extent from a superfluity of dross. 

Shortly prior to his death Mr. Major had taken in, as assistant, 
a young fellow fresh from Guy’s, who now succeeded him, but who 
did zo¢t succeed as well as had been anticipated of him in the business. 

Frank Caultett, during his three years at the hospital, had acquitted 
himself with some credit ; in fact, it was said with some authority that 
he would make his mark in the profession. But (the case is very 
common) money was not allied to brains; consequently, being 
unable to buy himself into a fashionable practice, in which no doubt 
he would soon have risen to prominence, he had started his medical 
career as assistant to Major. And (a sad drawback.to most modest 
professional beginners) he was blessed with a sound liver ; so that a 
day on the river, and Saturdays wholly devoted to cricket, football, 
or what not, meant more to him (as perhaps they should to all young 
fellows possessed of manliness) than half-a-dozen fresh patients. It 
is to be feared, therefore, that he sometimes neglected his business ; 
certain it was that, brought up in the country, he disliked many 
phases of town life, and was trying to effect a change of practice with 
a country practitioner in Surrey. 

It was he who now, enveloped in mackintosh and trousers 
turned up, knocked at 21 Slush Street. Since the death of Mr. 
Major the house had been let, Cis retaining only three rooms for 
herself and Cecil. 
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Cicely met him on the stairs. 

“What a beggarly night!” he said, as they mounted the stairs 
together. ‘“‘ Why, when I left Anne’s Dene the smoke was going 
straight up, instead of coming down. The old beggar won’t come 
to terms.” He had been down to Surrey that day. 

“ Perhaps it is as well,” returned Cicely; she did not like the 
idea of his going away—he had been very kind. ‘You know father 
always said that you would work this into a fine practice. I’m afraid 
you don’t stick to it enough.” 

Frank took the slight admonition kindly ; they were very good 
friends, these two. 

“ Well, perhaps not,” was all he said. “ But how is Brud to-night ?” 

“T’m afraid he is no better.”—-Words simple enough. 

He needed no invitation, and together they entered the bright 
room in which Brud lay upon a sofa drawn up to the fire. Pale, 
refined, and bright-eyed, he stretched out a delicate hand to the 
young doctor, who took a seat beside him. 

By degrees, their quiet conversation turned upon the doctor’s 
visit. He told them of the falling beech-mast, the dying bracken, 
and the changing woods, and presently, being drawn away by a 
theme dear to his heart, he went back to his own boyhood amongst 
the beauties of the Surrey hills, and told of their summer glories in 
glowing terms. 

Presently, the tired, listening boy lifted his head, and said, ab- 
stractedly : 

‘“‘T shall go into the country soon, shan’t 1? God lives in the 
country.” Poor child, he had never seen it. 

Something in the tone seemed to touch his hearers as a prophetic 
allusion. Cis bent away her head, and Frank coming over to her, 
they spoke earnestly together. 

Yes, few indeed are the things one sees in a great city to remind 
one of one’s Maker. ‘The few scanty trees seem powdered over 
with a fine coal-dust, and would no doubt be looked down upon as a 
“coloured” race by the same species in the country. The sky, if 
not entirely blotted out, is at least veiled in crape, and its full 
beauty hidden. The sun rises and the sun sets upon a great city— 
but there is no trace of glory ineither. All things tend to remind 
one rather of the greatness of man. Does one see fine pictures— 
men painted them ; fine monuments, fine buildings—men built 
them ; fine sculpture—it is the work of man’s hand. 

But the wandering Arab standing upon the terraces of Hieropolis, 
the lost backwoodsman guided by the-lichen, the worn-out 
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guacho at last brought safe to camp by consulting the compass- 
plant, the shipwrecked sailor directed by a star, the humble dweller 
in some quiet rural district, and they “ who go down to the sea,” 
these come daily face to face with Nature, and are forced to see the 
prominent features. 

Yes, Brud, my child, the city is the home of great men—but 
God is to be seen in the country. 


NOW. 


Where the Californian Coast Range makes a bold sweep, almost 
corresponding with a broad deep indentation of the Pacific shore, a 
few miles distant, there is a small highly favoured plateau nestled 
beneath the foot-hills, which from a height of about eight hundred 
feet overlooks the bay. 

Looking down from off the mountains, this little settlement has 
the appearance of an ordinary large market-garden, studded here and 
there with out-houses ; but as one comes nearer one is lost ina 
maze of fruit groves, intersected here and there by patches of garden, 
grain, or clover; everything is beautifully green; fruits of many 
varieties and some of immense size hang ripening in all directions ; 
lines of well-trained grape-vines ; orchards of peaches ; groves of 
olives, lemons, oranges ; plantations of smaller fruits ; all look young 
and vigorous and well-cared for. 

Those that are in bearing (the small fruits are over now) are 
loaded with fruit, and beside these are many younger ones coming 
on nicely. What from the heights had appeared to be merely a 
patch of cabbages are rows of healthy “ stocks ” of bees. 

‘ And those out-houses ! here they are : the sweetest little habita- 
tions, each having its verandah looking out towards the bay, overgrown 
with roses and handsome creepers—in this favoured spot the coarser 
creepers will overrun a house in a month, and shortly become as Max 
Adeler’s century-plant. 

Although the day is nearly spent it is still quite oppressively hot, 
for there is not a breath of wind. 

Not far from one of the prettiest and rosiest of the houses, the 
broad figure of a man is straddling a row of strawberries, slowly work- 
ing his way along, pinching off the young shoots ; as he looks upa 
slim boy comes running towards him through the grove. 
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“You're to come in,” cries the lad, stooping over a root and 
pinching off several shoots. 

“Who says so?” 

“ Cis.” 

“ Well, I suppose that settles it,” with a hearty laugh. “These 
strawberries are a regular weed, ain’t they? I think I shall do away 
with them altogether ”—there is nothing new in this remark—* why, 
it’s half an hour yet to sundown !” he had ascertained this by holding 
out his hand horizontally to judge the distance between the sun and 
the horizon : it was just two fingers—the whole hand is an hour, each 
finger a quarter of an hour. “Go and set the windmill on, Brud, 
and I'll come.” 

Brud lets go the lever of the windmill ; the fan swings round and 
stands at a right angle to the wheel—it is the deadest calm (if one 
calm can be said to be deader than another). 

Frank and Brud go hand in hand towards the house ; they are 
met by Cis—a little rounder and more matronly perhaps, but the 
same Cis as of old. 

Frank passes his arm around her waist, and so for a few minutes 
they walk up and down beside the house, talking pleasantly together. 

Brud goes indoors, probably to see to his fishing tackle, for he 
and some other boys are just now much taken up with that pastime. 

Presently Frank, leading his wife to an easy-chair on the lawn, 
sits down, and merely tapping his right knee, to indicate that that is 
the one for her to sit upon, takes her in his arms. 

“Dearest,” she says, “I didn’t think it was possible to be so 
happy.” 

“Nor I, Cis.” 

For a minute it would have been well-nigh impossible for a 
stranger to have told which face the moustache grew upon; then 
laying her head back upon his shoulder, together they watch the 
evening close. 

Looking towards the mountains, they see the mountain fog 
gradually descending. First only the tips of the redwoods and 
other gigantic pines are obscured ; then the oaks and madronas ; 
now it lingers in the chaparral with a fonder embrace, as though 
loth to descend lower and become contaminated with the baser 
atmosphere ; lastly, with an apparent effort, it reaches down to the 
manganitas, and kisses the parched pink petals of the rhododendrons, 
which so refreshed seem to raise their heads and ask for more : 
“Just one more,” they seem to say, “ and then we will go to sleep.” 
Here its sweet mission is ended ; it will descend no lower, But 
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Nature will see that the other fruits and flowers are not neglected: 
the heavy dew of California will of a certainty rise to where the fog 
descended, fulfilling the same mission of love for them also. 

A shrill baby-cry reaches them from within. Cis kisses her 
husband and runs to the house. 

Frank gets up languidly and stretches himself. Two lazy old 
turkey-buzzards circle overhead, then, stretching their wings, steer for 
the mountains and to their nest, apparently too lazy to even take the 
trouble of flapping their wings. They too have a mission to fulfil 
upon the morrow. 

As Frank watches them, until they are lost to view in the fog, a 
lazy loose-jointed clacking tells him that the windmill has started 
| upon its night’s mission of irrigation, and that, like everything else 
| here, it does not intend to be hurried. 

i There comes to him the soft cool zephyr of eventide—the 
: refreshing Sierra (and Heaven) born evening breeze of lotus-land. 
i And the sun sinks in the sea. 






































THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


CCORDING to the old saying attributed to Sir Henry Wotton, 

and sometimes held by the profane to be a pun, ambassadors 

are said to “ lie’ abroad for the good of their country.” I must protest 

that our present ambassador at Paris did us great wrong when hewrote : 
He may do without friends, 


He may do without books, 
But civilised man cannot do without cooks. 


What sort of thing is this life, or rather existence, below the 
diaphragm? Do we not all exclaim,—“ Away with books if it must 
be, but at least allow that civilised man cannot do without friends.” 

Society, in truth, is one of the highest wants of the healthy mind. 
But a society of silence, or in which human intercourse was carried 
on by signs, were indeed, for us, scarcely society at all. Therefore 
conversation is involved in the very idea of society. Hence, he who 
writes on conversation starts with a subject admittedly of the greatest 
interest. He has not, like the vegetarian, or the anti-tobaccoist, or 
the believer in “‘ Anglo-Israel Identity,” to begin by showing that his 
topic is really one of high concern. Hence, too, he has an advantage 
over those who treat of almost any other fine art (for we may claim 
this rank for conversation). ‘The claims of this art over society are 
of the widest possible kind, and, indeed, are less imperfectly under- 
stood than those of other arts. ‘To know great works of painting or 
sculpture, and to distinguish them from the false and trivial, is almost 
the business of a lifetime. ‘The mere light of nature carries us but a 
little way, and that often in a wrong direction. To see the plain 
man toiling through a picture gallery, catalogue in hand, and trying 
to admire what he would at least neglect if he dared to be honest, is 
no doubt enough to make a painter or a student of painting despair 
of any popular capacity to enjoy great pictures. 

The artist in words, the man of letters, is not much better off. He 
has a larger public ; but in the last resort we neglect him too. We 
then remember Plato’s saying that books can neither ask nor answer. 
Wordsworth wrote three sonnets entitled “ Personal Talk.” His own 
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talk seems to have been rather narrow and dreary, and from these 
poems we learn that he did not think much of the talk of other 
people. Better than such discourse, he tells us is “long barren 
silence” ; and he consoles himself with dreams and books, especially 
books. We have all had moods in which we say, in our haste, that 
all men are foolish except Wordsworth, and that he was right. But 
with years that bring us nearer what he himself calls the “ philosophic 
mind,” we tend, unless our experience is very unfortunate, to reject 
Wordsworth’s opinion. A greater poet even than Wordsworth has in 
one of the most famous passages of the /zferno told us how Francesca 
da Rimini “read no more that day.” ‘The dialogue form gives a 
special life to certain forms of literature because it seems to bring us 
nearer to a representation of the discourse of the living. Great 
novelists, from Fielding to Thackeray, and even the analytic Henry 
James, always, in their finest passages, abandon narration, and give 
us the dialogue. Mark Pattison, a scholar and a lover of books, if 
ever there were one, looking back on life wrote, in the later pages of 
his Memoirs, that after years of extrication of thought he rose to the 
conception that “the highest life is the art to live, and that both men, 
women, and books are equally essential ingredients of such a life.” 
In small sorrows we resort to books ; but in the last resort we may come 
to hate books. Not literature, but talk with living men and women, 
is found the great recreation in health and consolation in sorrow. 
Relish for conversation has always been shown amongst the 
Greeks and the French—that is to say, amongst the races which have 
produced the most refined society. Aristotle, when writing on 
morals, found it necessary to describe even the voice and speech of 
his ideal “high-minded man.” It is indeed almost droll to read how 
far the Greeks in their best age, carried it. They appear to have 
expected a doctor first to persuade and then to prescribe for the 
patient. Nay, we are told of one most persuasive rhetorician who 
was taken round by the physicians to persuade the patients to adopt 
the prescriptions. As to France, if Madame de Staél is to be 
believed, conversation exists only there. De Quincey, who is one of 
the few who have written upon conversation, says truly enough that 
the French, by temperament and qualities of their language, are 
prompt to rapid and vivacious exchanges of thought. Montaigne, 
the most gossiping of Frenchmen, confesses to his love of the society 
of “sincere and able men.” “The conversation also of beautiful 
and well-bred women,” says he, “is for mea sweet commerce.” He 
adds a quotation from Cicero to the effect that he (Montaigne) has a 
large experience in this matter. Montaigne must have had a pleasant 
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time, for if he were put to it, he would, as he tells us, sooner lose his 
sight than his hearing and speech. The study of books he holds a 
“languishing and feeble motion that heats not, whereas conversation 
teaches and exercises at once.” Who, too, that has read Mr. John 
Morley’s brilliant sketch of the social life of Diderot and the En- 
cyclopedists, doubts the high place that conversation held in France 
in the last century? ‘“ All is lost,” said one, when Roland appeared 
at the Court of Louis XVI. without buckles in his shoes. Yet such 
recent pictures as Mr. Orchardson’s Salon de Madame Récamier, and 
such recent books as the “ Life of Madame Mohl” show that these 
social traditions were not lost with the shoebuckles. _ French litera- 
ture and life, in truth, from the time of Montaigne to our own day 
are full of proofs of the large place which conversation held, and still 
holds, in their ideas of enjoyment. 

Nor need we be so humble as to put in no claim for ourselves. 
We are, no doubt, too serious a race. But amongst Englishmen of 
vigorous understanding there would always be short shrift for the 
Scotch gentleman who said that “the great bane of all society is 
conversation.” When that famous company, which included Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, used to meet at the ‘‘ Mermaid ” Tavern, the 
talk must have been a thing to remember. “ What things we have 
seen done at the ‘ Mermaid’ ”— 

Heard words that have been so nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit into a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. 

In a later generation Milton, who was but half a Puritan, was far 
too much of an artist to make his angels slavish nuisances, ever kneel- 
ing bef6re a throne or playing on harps. No, “they eat, they 
drink, and ix communion sweet quaff immortality and joy.” What a 
picture of refined enjoyment occurs in Clarendon’s well-known 
character of Falkland! After saying that the Lord Viscount Falkland 
was “a great cherisher of wit and fancy and good parts in any man,” 
he relates that Falkland had “resolved not to see London, which 
he loved above all places, till he had perfectly learned the Greek 
tongue,” and so Falkland went to his house in the country. And 
this is how Clarendon describes life there :— 

In this time, his house being within ten miles of Oxford, he contracted 
familiarity and friendship with the most polite and accurate men of that Uni- 
versity, who found such an immenseness of wit and such a solidity of judgment in 
him, so infinite a fancy, bound in by most logical ratiocination, such a vast know- 
ledge that he was not ignorant in anything, yet such an excessive humility as if 
he had known nothing, that they frequently resorted and dwelt with him, as in 
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a college situated in a purer air; that his house was a university bound in a less 
volume ; whither they came, not so much for repose as study, and to examine and 
refine those grosser propositions which laziness and consent made current in vulgar 
conversation, 

But even this is not the Bssical illustration of English conversa- 
tion. Zhe book is “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Belief in this book 
is, for many, not a literary opinion, but a pious conviction. It is 
superfluous to praise it or quote from it. When various people were 
lately called upon by a newspaper to state their notions of the best 
books, Mr. H. M. Stanley told how he took “ Boswell” with him 
into the heart of Africa ; and Professor Mahaffy, in the only system- 
atic treatise we have on conversation, rightly asks, ‘“ What book has 
ever acquired more deserved and lasting reputation than ‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson’?” 

In Johnson’s case there was both the hour and the man for con- 
versation. They have both gone. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his 
novels, says that the high style of conversation ceased in this country 
with Johnson and Burke. The famous circle of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life ” and 
Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation ” was one in which a man couid “ fold his 
legs and have his talk out” ; and there were men ready for it in that 
quieter eighteenth century. 

Talleyrand, looking back, declared that he who had not lived 
before the French Revolution knew nothing of the charm of living. 
Now, however, in England at least, conversation, like letter-writing 
and a hundred other social joys of a quiet and leisurely age, is fled, 
and in their place we have telegrams, slang, and slovenliness. There 
seems to be a general agreement that, in our time, conversation is 
in a bad way. Without repose, without a certain strain of old-world 
courtesy, without manners, in short, conversation is impossible. Many 
will agree with M. Renan, who finds this to be a pushing, selfish, 
democratic age, of which “ first come first served” is the rule, and 
which has ceased to pay any heed to civility. Nor is this a question 
only of manners. When the philosopher Schopenhauer used to 
dine in tail coat and white tie at the table d’héte in Frankfort, he 
used daily to place a gold piece beside his plate. “That,” he ex- 
plained when asked, “is to go to the poor whenever I hear the 
officers discuss anything more serious than women, dogs, and horses.” 
The gold piece always reappeared, and I fear it would do so in places 
nearer than Frankfort. Forty years ago Sir Arthur Helps, in “ Friends 
in Council,” pronounced the “main current of society dreary and 
dull.” It has not improved since. A Fortnightly Reviewer recently 
referred to the decay of the art of conversation. The men of the 
“Mermaid,” or the friends of Falkland, or of Johnson, would be dis- 
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gusted with the “ wealthy curled darlings of our nation.” A society 
journal speaks of the “thin smart, bald talk of the present day” ; 
and Mr. Mallock, in that rather impudent but clever book, the ew 
Republic, says “that men are just as“fmmoral as in the time of 
Charles II., and much more stupid. Instead of decking their im- 
morality with the jewels of wit, they clumsily try to cover it with the 
tarpaulin of respectability. The fop of Charles’s time aimed at being 
a wit and a scholar. The fop of ours aims at being a fool and a 
dunce.” 

To discuss the remedies for these evils might lead us far. The 
disgust of the Scotch farmers who bought Mr. Ruskin’s “ Notes on 
Sheepfolds ” only to find a treatise on the pastoral office, would 
perhaps hardly be greater than would be that of the readers of this 
article if it were converted into a dissertation on Christianity, or 
Socialism, or popular culture ; and yet it were quite possible to do 
this, and show the connection with conversation. For this subject 
as a social art has relation to all other matters affecting human 
society. However, it is not intended to branch so wide. We cannot 
here debate the whole environment of talkers and everybody else. 
Reforms, social, political, and moral, the desirability of plain living 
and high thinking—these are great and attractive themes, but we 
must pass them by. Here let us consider some of the conditions of 
good conversation, so far as immediately concerns the talkers and 
the listeners, and some of the remedies for poverty in talk. 

Some may say that the talker, like the poet, is born, and not 
made. But, after all, the “ warbling-his-native-woodnotes-wild ” 
theory is a very doubtful one. Nature must do much, but art must 
add thereto. Ben Jonson, in his lines to the memory of Shakespeare, 
debates this question and concludes that “a good poet’s made as 
well as bern.” The same may be said of a good talker. He is in 
part born and in part made. There are, of course, some people 
without the proper mental qualifications. But even where such 
natural qualifications exist, they do not suffice. Avery little social ex- 
perience makes us shudder at the idea of the untutored talker. We 
are sometimes tempted to believe that men of the Polonius stamp 
are sent to remind us that the curse is not yet removed. But there 
is a greater nuisance than Polonius. There is the bore of another 
species —who is brutal and calls it sincerity, or impertinent and calls 
it anxiety for your soul. Let us have art, then, as well as nature. 
Distinction in conversation is a very rare thing, more rare even than 
oratorical power. One great reason for this is that, even among 
those who would desire it, many do not find the requisite social con- 
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ditions ; and of those who do, not one in a thousand possesses the 
requisite combination of physical, mental, and moral qualities. Some 
have powder and no ball, others ball and no powder. Some have 
great command of language and little of thought. With others the 
conditions are reversed. I have referred to our modern feverish life 
as being unfavourable to conversation. There are other social con- 
ditions to be considered. Just as a certain combination of gases, 
which we call the atmosphere, around us is necessary for human life, 
so a certain social atmosphere is requisite for good talk, and the 
greater or less amount of social oxygen makes all the difference 
between languid or commonplace exchange of words and brilliant 
conversation. 

Amongst the chief social conditions are these. The members 
of any social group must neither be too intimate, too numerous, nor 
too unequal. In family life, men and women, long familiar, are apt 
to know too much and to hope too little. Few indeed are the 
strictly domestic circles in which mental energy would be found for 
much sustained or animated conversation of the right sort. Some 
may be too selfish to exert themselves there. Others are chilled by 
their surroundings. They find themselves under-estimated; or, worse, 
they know everyone there so well—again and again have they 
travelled over each other’s minds ; or they perhaps remember the 
desolating saying that “there is in every man or woman something 
which, if you knew it, would make you hate them.” For pur- 
poses of conversation a man will often find himself more at home 
when away from home, and amongst those who, as distinguished 
from relatives on the one hand and acquaintances on the other, are 
tu be called friends. 

Nor must the circle be too large. I say nothing of public 
banquets of strangers. They are a contradiction in terms. Big 
dinner-parties of ill-assorted guests also are failures from a conver- 
sationalist point of view. A fireside, or a table, round if possible, and, 
say, four or half-a-dozen guests, are sufficient. More will break up into 
separate knots, and fewer mean a /éfe-d-féte. “I had,” says Thoreau, 
“at Walden, three chairs in my house ; one for solitude, two for 
friendship, three for society.” The hermit Thoreau in his hut at 
Walden was wiser than the man who looks for society in a crush. 
An unhappy husband, living in Portland Place, whose wife inflicted 
huge parties upon him, was standing in a very forlorn condition 
leaning against the chimney-piece. A gentleman came up to him 
and said, “Sir, as neither of us are acquainted with any of the 
people here, I think we had best go home.” Social crowds must not 
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expect the great men amongst them to talk well. She must have 
been a most unreasonable person who was disappointed with Napoleon 
because, when a lot of ladies were presented to him, he only 
remarked to each of them how hot it was. 

Nor for conversation, must society be very unequal. By inequality, 
I do not refer to the doubtful distinctions of banking accounts or 
family trees. So far as these are concerned, there is nothing so 
democratic as conversation. But it does demand some approach to 
a similarity—not in opinions: with good temper these may very 
widely differ—but in manners and taste, and above all, in intellectual 
capacity. When people are brought together without care for these 
similarities we know what happens. If their number be large enough, 
they involuntarily split up, not by cold exclusiveness, but by natural 
selection, into mutually appreciative groups, of which each member 
has some affinity for the rest. Where this instinctive distribution is 
through smallness of numbers or the fussiness of a host, impossible, 
we may expect a dull time. All know Bret Harte’s tale of a man 
who had never heard of Adam before, and asked “ What was his 
other name?” But there have been talkers in real life also who had 
to endure much at the hands of the ignorant. Sir Walter Scott 
had a clever friend who was once utterly baffled by a stranger 
in a stage coach. The friend, who wished to converse, assailed the 
stranger on all hands, and at last expostulated, “I have talked to 
you, my friend,” said he, “on all the ordinary subjects—literature, 
farming, merchandise, gaming, game-laws, horse-races, suits at law, 
politics and swindling, blasphemy and philosophy ; is there any one 
subject that you will favour me by opening upon?” “Sir,” said he 
in reply, “ can you say anything clever about bend leather?” Most 
people, like Sir Walter, would confess they would have been as much 
nonplussed as his acquaintance. Perhaps the man who was only in- 
terested in “ bend leather ” was past hope for conversational purposes. 
Conversational art alone cannot cure ignorance, but even it is less 
fatal than intellectual feebleness. Men such as the Mr. Brook of 
George Eliot’s “ Middlemarch” would exasperate an Archbishop 
and depress an Archangel. Nor is another form of mental inequality 
less injurious to conversation. There are some people’s wits which 
serve to remind us of the stars so remote that it takes their light 
thousands of years to reach us. They are like the “warranted genuine 
snark,” which shows 


Slowness in taking a jest ; 
Should he happen to venture on one, 

Will sigh like a thing which is deeply distressed ; 
And it always looks grave at a pun, 
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All that can be said of such very slow people is that it is their duty 
to avoid conversation and get through life as inoffensively as possible. 

There is, however, another form of mental inequality most in- 
jurious to society in many ways, including conversation, and which 
is more within control. If from conversation women are excluded, 
it is a sign of the moral inferiority of the men or the mental in- 
feriority of the women. Sir Robert Walpole excused or justified the 
obscenity of his talk because it was the one topic that everyone 
could understand. When we remember how, in the last century, 
the chaplain retired from the table with the ladies, we blame the 
men ; and when, in our own time, women are excluded, we may 
also often blame the men. But sometimes, the women, or to speak 
more correctly, those who have had the control of their education, are 
toblame. ‘A handsome woman,” says La Bruyére, “ who possesses 
also the qualities of a man of culture, is the most agreeable ac- 
quaintance a man can have, for she unites the merits of both sexes.” 
Unfortunately, this combination is rare. The inequality here is a 
very serious one for conversational purposes. There are stale old 
jokes about women talking too much. The misfortune of modern 
society is that in conversation, worthy of the name, they talk too 
little. A woman who differs is better than the one who is mute. 
Why is it so often observed that men will talk together on some 
subject worthy of human interest, but directly ladies join them they 
feel it necessary to be polite. But how? By bringing the new- 
comers into the intellectual circle? By no means. But rather by 
descending to very small talk. Anything which tends to raise the 
intellectual level amongst women will tend most powerfully to im- 
prove conversation. We may despair of attaining to the severe 
mental exercise described in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” when the great 
Elijah Pogram got out of his depth instantly, and the three literary 
ladies were never in theirs. But it is desirable, in the interests as 
well of conversation as of even more important things, that women 
should, more often than they are, be so taught that they will be 
neither playthings nor walking encyclopedias, but the genuine 
companions of men. 

When Diderot used to talk so long and eloquently on every con- 
ceivable topic with the Empress Catherine of Russia, even he would 
sometimes check himself as he recollected he was talking to a lady. 
Then Her Majesty would encourage him. ‘“ Allons,” she cried, 
“entre hommes tout est permis.” Genuine modesty—the modesty 
of the Venus of Melos as contrasted with that of the Venus de 
Medici—might flourish equally well if there were just a suspicion of 
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Catherine’s frankness. In our time, anyone who seeks to improve 
conversation will soon find himself in the dilemma of modern 
painters and novelists. Burning to fill their works with a 
moral purpose, and desiring to deal frankly with the problems 
of our time, they find themselves confronted with the “ British 
matron” and the American “young person.” Now, these are 
the most devout worshippers at Mrs. Grundy’s shrine. On the 
education of women they impose their superstitions. Hence men are 
apt to think that the presence of the average woman imposes a 
restraint, not really moral, but mental, and which tends to make con- 
versation thin or unreal. Mrs. Wynne Finch asked of Madame 
Mohl (French in everything but birth) permission to bring a friend. 
“ My dear,” said Madame Mohl, “ if your friend is a man, bring 
him without thinking twice about it; but if she is a woman think 
well before you bring her, for of all the creatures God ever created, 
none does spoil society like an English lady.” 

But these inequalities relate chiefly to the exterior or objective 
side of the case. What are the personal qualities required in the 
good talker ? In these days the Colossus of physical science bestrides 
us, and demands attention to its methods in every problem. Perhaps, 
therefore, I ought, logically, here to deal with physical conditions. 
A cheerful spirit is, in truth, a prime factor of good conversation ; 
and it is probable that the condition, if not the secret, of happiness is 
largely physical. It certainly does not seem to be the assured reward 
of any system of philosophy or of morals. Much of the power of 
the cheerful inspiriting talker must therefore defy analysis. But all 
which is so much beyond human control, even in the shape of liver- 
pills or black draughts, we may here leave alone, and turn rather to 
things of the mind. 

Conversation of course demands knowledge, and to say it could 
never have been carried very far without books, is but to say it could 
not have flourished without a record of the best, and, it must be 
said, the worst, which men have done, thought, and imagined. Tor 
us, of course, it is impossible to imagine life without such a record. 
Society has been called “a strong solution of books.” Science and 
letters agree in representations of life without literature as life in 
which, not conversation, but coarser pleasures played the chief part. 
What conversation would be possible amongst the degraded 
Australian savages, referred to by Darwin, who use very few abstract 
words, and cannot count above four? Even the early Greeks them- 
selves preferred good living. Feasting with music is declared by 
Ulysses the “fairest thing in the world.” Conversation and literature 
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have grown up together, and like the “love birds,” we cannot have 
one without the other. No sustained conversation goes far without 
some aid from books, no witty conversation would be intelligible 
without knowledge of them. Miss Lydia White, a brilliant Irish- 
woman and a Tory, used to give famous parties in those days, at the 
beginning of this century, when the Whigs were for a generation or 
more in a hopeless minority. At one of these parties all the guests 
were Whigs, and they were complaining of the sorry plight of their 
party. ‘ Yes,” said Sydney Smith, “we ave in a most desperate con- 
dition—we must do something to help ourselves ; I think we had 

_better sacrifice a Tory virgin.” Lydia White at once caught and 
applied the allusion to Iphigenia. “I believe,” said she, “there is 
nothing the Whigs would not do to raise the wind.” 

But civilised society is always.in danger of reading too much and 
thinking too little. ‘There are lots of men in the world who have 
read more than is good for them. Literary seed sown in the best 
ground may spring up and bring forth men of whom Erasmus or 
Goethe are the most famous types, men in whom culture has pro- 
duced that almost irritating absence of dogmatism, which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold called “sweet reasonableness.” Books too may aid 
in producing clear intellects, like John Stuart Mill, whose mind has 
been compared to a perfect and exact machine irto which one put 
a question and out came the right answer. Books will aid still more 
in developing men with the marvellous and learned memory of a 
Macaulay. All these classes of men may be good talkers of their 
several kinds. But literary culture alas! may also produce men 
whose talk is learned, yet feeble, inconsequent, and, worse still, lacking 
in human interest. ‘They are rather books than men. They have 
laid so many volumes on their heads that their brains will not move. 
Literary feebleness is worse because more artificial than natural 
feebleness. Terrible are they who, without capacity for using 
knowledge skilfully, deem it their duty to seem learned and clever in 
society. An Oxford professor, when staying at a country house, used 
to know how much he owed to himself and how much was expected 
from him at dinner ; and so, as everyone was made to understand, 
he retired to his room an hour or two beforehand in order to read 
up and so prepare the feast of wit and learning. That professor is 
dead now, and it says much for human endurance that he is under- 
stood to have died a natural death. But, according to another 
professor—Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin—there was, or perhaps still 
is, another such social evil roaming among us—a college don, who 
carried his own peculiar Joe Miller in his pocket, and used to peep 
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at it under the table and “refresh.” It is easy to credit the assurance 
that this was “regarded as far the best joke ” about the don, and that 
the “laughter before he spoke was always greater than when he had 
sped his shaft.” How much more fortunate was the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table! He met and delighted in a gentleman who said, 
sweetly and honestly, “ I hate books.” “I did not recognise in him,” 
says Dr. O. W. Holmes, “inferiority of literary taste half so dis- 
tinctly as I did simplicity of character, and fearless acknowledgment 
of his inaptitude for scholarship.” 

We find most vigorous talkers have a much wider outlook than 
their library window. Praed, in one of his best poems, describes the 
discursiveness of the Vicar : 

His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses : 
It slipped from politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 

The pianets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 


To come from poetry to fact, Burke and Samuel Johnson are 
good illustrations of this width of range. Burke could talk, it is 
said, on every subject except gaming and music. Johnson, of whom 
we know more, was an enormous, even a greedy, reader. Yet there 
was nothing of a prig about him. His recorded conversation dis- 
plays a vast store of knowledge which books could never have given 
him. ‘ They call me a scholar,” said he, “and yet how very little 
literature there is in my conversation !” The knowledge he shows of 
trades is as remarkable as the similar knowledge which has puzzled 
commentators on Shakespeare’s plays. Brewing and threshing, 
thatching and ditching, tanning, milk and the various operations 
upon it, gunpowder and “ military topics,” all were discussed by 
Johnson. Boswell once tried to sound the depth of Johnson’s 
knowledge by enticing him to talk of the trade of a butcher. 
Boswell began in an artful way by referring to the practice in 
Otaheite, where, he said, they strangled dogs for food, but did not 
bleed them to death. The trap failed. Johnson immediately took 
up the subject ; soon he was explaining how and why different 
animals are killed in different ways ; finally, he went on to discourse 
on London slaughter-houses, and generally on the trade of a butcher. 
Rut this is no isolated case. Open Boswell’s book anywhere and he 
will always prove the variety of Johnson’s topics. Take, for example, 


Friday, the 7th of May, 1773, Johnson being then sixty-four. The 
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record is plainiy only of part of what was said, but even that 
falls on many things; on Lady Di Beauclerk, on the exuberant 
talk of old Mr. Langton, on the possibility of conversation by signs 
with Esquimaux, on Hawkesworth’s compilation of voyages, on 
etymology, on the migration of birds, on the advantages of civilised 
life, on the differences between instinct and reason, on toleration, on 
suicide, on the invocation of the saints, and, of course, on the 
eternal question of Ireland. Boswell has justly concluded that 
Johnson’s variety of information is “ surprising.” 

Next to quickness and knowledge, if not first, come the moral 
qualifications for conversation, and of these the first, and about the 
last, is sympathy—feeling along with others in pleasure as well as 
in pain. We all know how essential this is between the actor 
and his audience. It is equally so on the world’s larger stage. 
Sympathy is the cord which binds society together and renders con- 
versation really pleasant and stimulating. Inequalities of taste and of 
intelligence render sympathy difficult and often impossible. Women 
are more sympathetic than men, and hence men delight to have in 
hand an innocent flirtation, or perhaps two ; and when a clever man 
meets a clever woman, he is apt to declare, as Steele did of a noble 
woman of his acquaintance, “ To know her is a liberal education.” 

If we knew enough about them, Aspasia and Cleopatra ought to be 
amongst the greatest instances of the power ofsympathy in conversation. 
We are told that it was Aspasia who taught Socrates to speak of love 
and Pericles of heroism ; and of the conversation of Cleopatra, that 
sweet-voiced woman who was wicked and bewitching in seven 
languages, Plutarch has left a most fascinating description. Yet 
concerning these women of old time our information is scanty. In 
modern days, some of the best illustrations of the intimate connec- 
tion between sympathy and conversation are to be found in France. 
An Englishman of the last century declared that a Frenchwoman 
would “draw wit out of a fool.” Madame Récamier is one of the 
best instances of the power of a sympathetic woman to make and 
keep a circle worth knowing. Her personal attractions were con- 
siderable. Her portraits, by Gerard and David, at the Louvre, help 
us to understand her fame, and why Lamartine could declare that 
one look sufficed to bind your heart to her for ever. The good 
social position with which she started was also an advantage. But 
these were not Madame Récamier’s secret. Many have enjoyed 
them without having her influence. The secret by which she influ- 
enced many clever people, and made them come to her to talk over 
their projects or their efforts, was the certainty of finding in her an 
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attentive hearer and a kindly adviser. Her sympathy seemed 
without limit. So it came to pass that, without great intellectual 
attainments, in youth and in age, in health and in sickness, sorrow, 
and blindness, in Parisian salons and in a garret, she had around 
her the best talk of her day. 

If women afford the ciassic instances of sympathy, men, it must 
be admitted, show how the lack of it alone will render conversation 
difficult or impossible. What is to be the punishment of the great 
living historian who, after some one had addressed him in earnest 
words, replied “ Your collar is undone”? What shall we say as to 
Coleridge, who according to the universal testimony of candid friends, 
forgot that conversation is talking z7¢/, rather than fo the company, 
and would hold forth by the hour in eloquent transcendental mono- 
logue? When Isaac Barrow, whose sermons would occupy over 
three hours, preached so long at Westminster Abbey that he took up 
part of the time used by the vergers for “‘lionising the church,” they 
caused the organ to play till they had “ blowed him down.” Society 
possesses ~9 such violent antidote to the talking monopolist ; and 
many a party of friends has been marred by his unsympathetic per- 
formances. Good conversation, indeed, demands some self-efface- 
ment, and too many clever men are unwilling to make the sacrifice. 
They are much more willing to lead up to their good things, as 
Diogenes is said to have led up to his bitter ones and Sheridan to 
his Smart ones. It is not everyone who could follow the example of 
Montaigne and put his company on those subjects they were best 
able to speak of. The rule of silence is still harder, yet listening is 
half the art of conversation. ‘‘ The honourablest part of talk,” says 
Bacon, “is to give the occasion.” Macaulay forgot it. We have all 
heard Sydney Smith’s definition of Macaulay’s talk, which afforded 
“splendid flashes of silence.” John Stuart Mill had a less-known 
tale of two French monologists pitted against each other. ‘One 
was in full possession, but so intent was the other upon striking in 
that a third person, watching the contest, exclaimed, ‘If he spits, 
he’s done.’” 

Tact may be the result of calculating prudence, or it may be 
instinctive, and a sort of lesser sympathy. It is not to be expressed 
by rules, and is above all rules. ‘The good or learned, aspiring to 
succeed in conversation, may well remember the question : 

What boots it thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 


While one thing thou lackest— 
The art of all arts? 
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Rogers, the poet, is credited with some very bitter things, but he 
had a kindly heart, as his poorer friends knew, and his manner of 
varying one of his tales shows much tact. An Englishman and a 
Frenchman (he used to say) who were to fight a duel, agreed, in 
order that they might have a better chance of missing one another, 
that they would fight in a room perfectly dark. The Englishman 
groped his way to the hearth, fired up the chimney, and brought 
down the Frenchman. In France the tact came in. “ Whenever I 
tell this story in Paris,” adds Rogers, “I make the Frenchman fire 
up the chimney.” 

Sometimes conversation is spoilt by a lack not merely of tact, 
but of tolerance. It is not everyone who can see that “ all religions 
are the same wine in different-coloured glasses,” or that the State will 
take a great deal of killing. Hence, so imperfect is the average 
temper that, to keep the peace, religion and politics are often tabooed, 
and thus conversation is deprived of two of the greatest topics which 
can ever interest humanity. A more liberal rule is needed in these 
things. That must have been an interesting company which was 
described by Emerson. “ There,” says he, “were broached life, love, 
marriage, sex, hatred, suicide, magic, theism, art, poetry, religion, 
myself, thyself, all selves, and whatever else, with a security and 
vivacity which belonged to the nobility of the parties, and to their 
brave truth. The life of these persons was conducted in the same 
calm and affirmative manner as their discourse. Life to them was 
an experiment continually varied, full of results, full of grandeur, and 
by no means the hot and hurried business which passes in the 
world.” It is easy to understand Emerson’s declaration that such a 
“pure and brilliant social atmosphere doubles the value of life.” 
This society is what we want here and now. No doubt, to drag in 
irrelevant topics is an impertinence, but to exclude great ones keeps 
conversation at a very low and ebbing tide. ° 

This freedom for discussion of high themes may seem to commit 
us to a preference for very serious conversation. In reality I only 
intend to protest against the exclusion of topics for which, if we care 
naught, we must be more or less than human. “What, then,” one 
will say, “‘is to be the aim of conversation? Is it instruction or 
recreation, and, if the former, why say nothing touching the great 
virtue of sincerity?” I have reserved these dreaded ‘questions to 
the last, and now I find I must make short work of them. % Perhaps 
they need no more. Is it not sufficient to say that good conversation 
1s uf at least two kinds? There is the conversation of students who 
met, as Mill and Grote and others did, in the Bank at Threadneedle 
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Street, where before business began, they debated economic problems. 
‘There is also the conversation in which, after a hard day’s work, we 
are glad to throw off the dominion of logic and remember that it is 
also necessary sometimes to play the fool. The improvement of 
either sort helps the other. But this latter sort of conversation, the 
conversation of recreation, will always hold by far the larger space 
in men’s thoughts. Knowledge we may get from books, but wit 
and humour—what are these at second hand? Often but funeral 
baked meats. We may, so far as conversation is concerned, be 
righteous overmuch. There has been a recent lamentation over the 
“decay of lying.” Let us all protest against any person’s right to ex- 
clude imagination from our talk. It is an outrage to ask whether a 
good story is true. Those severe persons who always feel it their duty 
to be very accurate, and to demand accuracy, those who sit down by 
the fireside, with the ten commandments written on their faces, and 
are conscientious at any cost, are no doubt pillars of society, but 
they are simply nuisances so far as conversation is concerned, 
and ought to have homes, or rather asylums, for themselves. 

Let no one think this topic too trivial. It is really an important 
one, and I have endeavoured to justify its serious consideration. In 
the eagerness of existence, we are apt to forget that learning or 
riches may become a burden, and virtue alone almost odious. 

But something whispers to my heart 
That as we downward tend, 


Lycoris ! /ife requires an art 
To which our souls must bend. 


And in this greatest of all arts, the art of living—so much greater 
than any special art—conversation must always play a large part. 
When it is regarded by all as a fine art, in which they would excel, 
the charms of society will be increased a hundredfold. 


GEORGE WHALE 
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THE PARACHUTE OF THE 
DA NDELION. 


HE velocity of a falling body is determined in accordance with 
a well-known law. During the first second it passes through a 
space of sixteen feet, and acquires a velocity of thirty-two feet. Its 
speed goes on iucreasing uniformly, an additional velocity of thirty- 
two feet being imparted each second the body continues to fall. ‘This 
law holds good for all bodies, large or small, light or heavy, but 
applies strictly, only when the descent occurs in a vacuum. Under 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump a guinea and a feather liberated 
simultaneously reach the bottom of the receiver at the same instant. 
If the atmosphere were removed, a pound of lead and a pound of 
feathers would fall to the earth in the same time. In the atmosphere, 
dense, solid bodies approximate closely to the velocity they would 
acquire zz vacuo. If, however, the figure of the falling body be such, 
that it presents an expanded horizontal surface large relatively to its 
weight, then its downward progress is much impeded by the resistance 
of the air. ‘The density of the atmosphere increases as we approach 
the earth’s surface ; a falling body must therefore meet increasing 
resistance, and if the column of air which it displaces be only thick 
enough, instead of obeying the law of acceleration, it will descend 
with a constantly diminishing speed. ‘Taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, aeronauts descend safely from altitudes of several thousand 
feet. The parachute, by means of which these descents are effected, 
is simply an enormous umbrella, so constructed that the air expands 
it in its descent. Its large surface meets with so much resistance in 
passing down through the air, that the aeronaut is enabled to descend 
with safety, and alights gently on the earth. Recently, the parachute 
has been brought prominently into notice, and, notwithstanding one 
or two unfortunate accidents, the practicability of this appliance has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. 
The force of gravity tends to impart to a falling body a velocity 
of thirty-two feet every second during which it operates upon that 
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body, and a parachute is merely a contrivance for diminishing this 
velocity. 

In the seeds and fruits of many plants we find interesting appli- 
cations of this principle. Plants differ from animals in this respect, 
that while the latter are free to move about from place to place, plants, 
as a rule, are fixed to one spot. The egg of a bird or reptile is in 
many ways analogous to a vegetable seed ; but while an animal, in 
virtue of its locomotive power, can deposit its eggs where it pleases, 
a plant is unable to do so with its seeds. Moreover, young birds or 
reptiles after they are hatched, having power to move about, can dis- 
perse themselves in search of food and other requirements. Whena 
seed, on the other hand, germinates, the young seedling, unless in one 
or two very exceptional cases, has no power to change its place. For 
this reason seeds are furnished with appliances for securing their 
dispersion unnecessary in the case of an egg. Were a plant to let 
its ripe seeds fall straight to the earth, the resulting seedlings would 
be so crowded that hardly any of them could attain maturity. 

The natural agency of which plants most frequently avail them- 
selves for the dissemination of their seeds is the wind. Now, the 
distance to which a seed will be carried depends on two things : first, 
the extent of surface exposed to the lateral force of the wind ; se- 
condly, the length of time during which the wind can act on that 
surface. The second of these, all things considered, is the more 
important factor. A slowly-falling seed has a better chance of being 
blown away than one which falls more rapidly, for the latter, even if 
it should present a larger surface to the wind, runs more risk of 
falling while there is no wind. The longer a seed takes to fall the 
less likelihood is there that the air will continue motionless until it 
reaches the earth. Although, then, we do very often meet with fruits 
and seeds which expose an expanded lateral surface to the wind, con- 
trivances which act by retarding the rapidity of their fall are equally 
common. Both provisions frequently occur together. Thus the 
fruits of the ash, maple, and plane have expanded membranous 
wings, and in well-developed specimens the wings are seen to be 
obliquely twisted. The fruit of the sycamore strongly resembles the 
screw-propeller of a steamship, and in descending it acquires a rota- 
tory motion. The membranous wing attached to the fruit of the 
lime acts in a similiar manner. The object of this oblique twisting 
of the wing is to diminish the velocity of the descending fruit. Again, 
there are seeds so shaped that when dropped from the hand they 
rarely fall straight to the earth, but shoot aside in a slanting direction. 
This may be seen when a handful of the crescent-shaped seeds of the 
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arrow-grass are slowly let fall. Winged seeds flutter in their descent, 
and, like the falling leaves described by Wordsworth, 


Ed“ying round and round, they sink, 
Softly, slowly, one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or fairy hither tending, 

To his lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute 

In this wavering parachute. 


In a variety of ways the velocity of a falling seed may be lessened, 
and of these we have a curious and interesting example in the para- 
chute of hairs attached to the’ fruit of the dandelion. 

Like the daisy, sunflower, and- thistle, the dandelion belongs 
to the great order composite. The members of this order are dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar inflorescence. What most people call 
the flower in the daisy and dandelion is not a single flower, but an 
inflorescence or collection of florets, seated on the flattened summit 
of the stalk, and surrounded by a circle of green scales or bracts. 
This contracted. inflorescence is called a capitulum, and the bracts 
surrounding it constitute the involucre. On account of this crowding 
together of small flowers, whereby the inflorescence is made to 
resemble a single large flower, the sepals of the individual florets are 
not required. These, in ordinary flowers, form the calyx or outer 
circle of green, leaf-like organs which protect the other parts. In 
composites the sepals are not necessary, for the involucre of bracts 
discharges their office and protects all the florets on the capitulum. 
Instead of green sepals, then, we find outside the corolla of each floret 
in the dandelion a circle of hairs. As the fruit ripens these hairs 
become very much developed and constitute the pappus—-a structure 
very characteristic of the composite order, though absent in the daisy, 
nipplewort, and some others. 

The sessile pappus is the more usual form, but in the dandelion 
each shuttle-shaped fruit terminates above in a slender beak, which 
forms the handle, so to speak, of the inverted brush. When the 
pappus hairs are stalked in this way, the capitulum produces a 
feathery sphere or “clock.” If the pappus be sessile each fruit pre- 
sents the appearance of a shuttlecock, and the ripe capitulum 
resembles a mop. In the botanical name for groundsel— Senecio, 
from senex—there is an allusion to the hoary pappus. 

The bodies distributed by the aid of these hairs in the order com- 
positee are achenes, as the dry one-seeded fruits are called. The 
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resemblance between a fruit of this description and a seed is so close, 
however, that for our present purpose the distinction may be 
neglected. 

That the pappus plays an important part in the life-history of the 
dandelion, might be inferred from the precautions taken by nature 
to secure its perfect development. While the fruit is maturing, the 
bracts close up and cover in the florets, just as they did before the 
flowers expanded ; the capitulum, in fact, re-assumes the appearance it 
had in the bud. Opening the quiver-like involucre at this stage, we find 
it full of fruits, crowded together on the receptacle. Each achene is 
tipped with a pencil of silky hairs, which becomes elevated as the apical 
beak of the fruit elongates. When the fruits are fully developed, the 
protecting bracts fold back, the receptacle, till now concave, becomes 
convex—the involucre cup is turned inside out in fact, causing the 
fruits to assume different inclinations, so that their beaks stand at an 
equal distance from one another. At the same time the vertical 
pappus hairs spread out till they almost stand at right angles to the 
beak. The brushes are thus converted into parachutes, and so 
arranged that they form a sphere. All these changes occur in co-or- 
dination, and are executed with the utmost nicety and precision in 
an incredibly brief space of time. Thus there is evolved the beautiful 
feathery and symmetrical globe of fruit so familiar to everyone as the 
dandelion “clock.” While these changes are in progress, the flower- 
stalk becomes erect, the better to expose the seeds to the action of 
the wind. Under its influence the hairs of the pappus are still further 
dried, and the connection of each fruit below with the receptacle is 
gradually weakened, until at last it gives way and the seeds are 
scattered on the breeze. 

Without this provision the achenes of the dandelion would fall 
straight and quickly to the earth, forming a little heap at the base of 
the stem. So well, however, do these hairs serve their purpose that 
even in still air an achene falls very slowly, and the slightest current is 
sufficient to bear it a long distance away. ‘The hairs on the top of 
the beak are not quite horizontal, but slope slightly in an upward 
direction ; they thus present a lateral surface which causes the fruit 
to be borne faster and farther before the wind. A stalked pappus is 
better exposed than a sessile tuft of hairs ; the slender beak therefore 
serves, like the straightening of the flower-stalk, to give the fruits a 
fair start. ‘The arrangement in goat’s-beard is very similar, but the 
achenes are larger, their beaks longer, and the feathery globe or 
“clock” is four or five times bigger than that of the dandelion. 

It is a distinct disadvantage if fruits get detached before they are 
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perfectly ripe. But this is hardly possible, since the weakening of the 
attachment is only brought about by the wind desiccating their 
tissues. Wind is also necessary to dry the pappus. The wind must 
therefore mature the fruits before it can detach them. There is very 
little chance of their ripening or falling off unless when there is some 
wind. The fruit thus attains maturity at a time most favourable to 
dispersion. 

The parachute, by which the fall of the seed is retarded, is not, 
however, the only point in which the arrangements for the dispersion 
of the dandelion resemble those adopted by the balloonist. The 
seeds are so light that there is a possibility of their being carried 
too far. After carrying them a sufficient distance from the mother 
plant the wind, instead of dropping them to the earth, might bear 
them aloft again, and the seeds be thus driven about unnecessarily— 


Like long-tail’d birds of Paradise 
That float through Heaven, and cannot light. 


An aeronaut as he nears the earth must let go his grappling iron 
or his balloon is in danger of being blown about and perhaps carried 
out to sea, For similar reasons it is of advantage to a wind-driven 
seed if, when nearing the earth, it has some provision by which it can 
anchor itself and come to rest. ‘This, without doubt, is the meaning 
of the little projections or prickles with which the lower solid portion 
of the dandelion achene is crowned. When the seed alights from its 
aerial voyage these minute prickles very readily catch hold of any 
grass stem or similar object with which they happen to come in 
contact, and the seed is retained, the wind being unable to lift it again. 
We have seen the dandelion seed moor itself in this way to a piece 
of worsted lying on a garden walk. 

After a seed has alighted, it may experience a further difficulty in 
reaching the soil if this happens to be coated with matted vegetation. 
In such circumstances the plumes are apt to prove an encumbrance. 
For this reason the seed of the thistle after a time, probably as the 
result of further desiccation, detaches itself from its pappus and falls 
to the earth. The hairs, having served their purpose, are discarded. 
But in the dandelion the hairs remain attached to the seed after it 
has alighted. A shower of rain might destroy the pappus hairs, and 
so assist the seed in penetrating to the soil. But we have just seen 
that the achenes are not likely to be scattered in wet weather, and so 
a further provision becomes necessary. The slende: beak, which 
serves in the first instance to expose the pappus to the wind, now 
comes into requisition again and assists the seed in making its way 
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to the soil. The pappus hairs are also slightly raised from the 
horizontal direction, and form an inverted cone. In this condition 
the achene has an astonishing power of penetration, and readily makes 
its way through tangled grass or other vegetation to the earth. 
Winged seeds are open to the objection that when carried along by 
the wind a short distance above the ground, their expanded surface 
is almost certain to encounter some obstacle, with the result that 
their flight is arrested and they fall to the earth. They are not, 
therefore, well adapted for low-growing plants. Hairs have the 
advantage that they give the required buoyancy, and do not 
offer so much resistance to the passage of the seed among other 
plants. Broad wings are unobjectionable in seeds blown from a 
height, but hairs are decidedly better where the seed is launched 
from a lower level. Hence winged fruits are most characteristic of 
lofty trees, while plumed seeds occur for the most part on herbs and 
shrubs. Another objection to wings is, that they prevent the seed 
from readily reaching the soil if it happens to be covered with withered 
grass, and this objection applies to a pappus which persists after the 
iruit has alighted. In the dandelion this difficulty seems to have 
been overcome, for the penetrating power of its fruit is truly remark- 
able. This was impressed on the writer by the behaviour of a seed 
that had alighted on a heap of dry grass. The seed, kept in its per- 
pendicular position by the hairy parachute, when the air was still for 
a moment, sunk into an opening among the grass-stems and hung 
swinging by its hairs for a time. When the next gust shook the mass 
of hay the seed slipped, but was caught by another grass-stem lower 
down, where it hung suspended until a second gust shook the grass, 
when it slipped off and fell down till the pappus hairs were caught 
once more. This process was continued, every gust sending the 
seed farther and farther down until it was out of sight. To discover 
it then would have been as hard a matter as looking for a needle ina 
hay-stack. 

The passage of the dandelion seed through a mass of hay in the 
manner described reminds one of a bird hopping among the thick 
branches of a tree—perching now here, and now there, but never 
striking against any of the boughs or twigs. 

The slender stalk which supports the pappus contributes to the 
penetrating power of the seed. Its primary use is no doubt to expose 
the pappus to the wind, but it would appear to play an equally im- 
portant rdle in relation to this power of penetration. The little barbs 
on the body of the achene are also of service in this connection. 
Th2y not only anchor the seed and prevent its being lifted when once 
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it begins to penetrate, but they enable it to keep every inch gained, 
and insure that progress shall always be in one direction. 

The seeds of grasses possess to some extent the same penetrating 
power, as is proved by the fact that in a hay-loft the seeds invariably 
accumulate towards the floor. Their spindle shapes and roughened 
surfaces account for this peculiarity. Barley and other bearded 
grains have a long, slender, bristle-like appendage called an awn. Its 
edges are rough with minute barbs directed towards the apex. If a 
grain of barley, having the awn attached to it, be placed in one’s 
sleeve, the movements of the arm cause the seed to move gradually 
upwards towards the shoulder. Or again, if it be gently shaken in a 
blanket, the grain will move along in one direction only, as the scabrid 
awn prevents any backward movement. 

The penetrating power of séeds is still better exemplified in the 
stork’s-bill (Zvodium). In this case the seed, or rather carpel, when 
it springs away from the mother-plant, is seen to possess a slender 
filament at its apex which is in the act of curling upon itself. The 
motion continues for a minute or two, when the seed comes to rest 
with its awn twisted like a corkscrew. As long as the weather is dry 
it does not change, but if rain comes a tuft of slender hairs spread 
themselves out and poise the seed on end with its sharp point directed 
into the soil. The top of the awn, which in some species is feathered, 
is so placed that it readily presses against any neighbouring object 
likely to afford a point of resistance. The moistened awn now begins 
to unwind and straighten out. In the course of a couple of minutes 
it is quite straight, and the point of the seed is thrust some little 
distance into the soil. One or two barbs near its point prevent its 
being drawn up again when the awn once more curls in drying. 
When this occurs, instead of the seed being drawn up, the apex of 
the filament is drawn down, and if it finds some new object against 
which to press, the next shower will cause the seed to be pushed still 
farther down into the earth. Each succeeding atmospheric change 
produces like effects, and in this way the seeds of Zvodium may be 
said literally to screw themselves into the soil. Many grass seeds 
have this burrowing power. On the pampas of South America, 
farmers lose numbers of their sheep every year from these burrowing 
grains penetrating the hides and entering the vital organs of the 
animals. A thin, elongated form pointed at the ends greatly favours 
the penetrating power of a seed. Comparing elongated seeds of this 
description with the broad-winged samaroid fruits of the maple and 
plane, we are reminded of a corresponding distinction in the animal 
kingdom. The bodies of most birds are comparatively short, but 
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the expanded wings give great breadth. This shape is convenient 
enough for a creature which moves through a medium like air, that 
offers but little resistance. The narrow, elongated body of a snake, 
eel, or worm, on the other hand, is more convenient for an animal 
which has to make its way between the stems of reeds or through a 
much-resisting medium like the soil. It is a simple enough matter 
to keep a bird in a cage, but an adder or a worm would casily effect 
its escape. Elongated and especially aristate seeds have the same 
advantage as a snake in a cage; they can easily effect a passage 
through narrow openings, and will therefore be able to reach the 
earth through a network of mitted grass-stems, such as would prove 
an impenetrable barrier to a winged seed. 

Contemplating the seed of the dandelion in relation to this 
function there emerges a new analogy. Its sharp, barbed point, its 
elongated shaft and plumed extremity, impart to this seed the strongest 
possible resemblance to an arrow. ‘The gossamer sphere of the 
dandelion is, in fact, a fairy quiver from which the plant shoots forth 
its dart-like seeds. As near as may be, these combine the advantages 
of both bird and snake. In the pappus hairs we have a contrivance 
in every way admirably fitted to promote flight, and yet not seriously 
interfering with the power of penetration for which provision is made 
in the barbs and slender, elongated beak. The structure of the seed, 
in short, is such that with equal facility it can float along on the 
breeze or pierce a blockade of matted vegetation to reach the soil. 
Although, then, the seed of the dandelion presents a most obvious 
likeness to a parachute, with the properties of this contrivance it 
combines those of the arrow and the grapple. Thus thoroughly 
equipped to run the blockade of life, with mast, sail, and anchor com- 
piete, the fruit of the dandelion starts on‘its airy voyage—a minute 
but marvellous example of the resource and ingenuity which are 
everywhere apparent in the realm of Nature. 


ALEX. S. WILSON. 
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SPA. 


()** of the most engaging little corners of Europe is assuredly 

the well-wooded, umbrageous dell, in which nestles pleasantly 
the antique and old-fashioned watering-place of the Spa—“ the 
Spaw,” as it used to be styled by old writers. No place of the kind 
can show such a pedigree, or boast such interesting associations. 
Even now, though much changed, it preserves much of its old-world 
air, and the builders and speculators have, to some extent, spared it. 
Those who visit it find it dull; but there is something attractive in 
its unpretending, inviting ways : and its chief charm seems to lie in 
its tranquillity and rustic, unspoiled air. Above all, it is easily 
accessible, and can be reached from London in about thirteen or 
fourteen hours. On the well-crowded road to Cologne the trains 
halt at a well-wooded, sylvan junction called Pepinster, where a 
few passengers are set down, and whence a sort of rural train sets off, 
skimming along through the hills, as it were, now gliding through 
leafy woods, skirting winding lanes, actually brushing against the 
overhanging branches and leaves, until at last there is a halt at the 
entrance to a valley, whose sides are richly lined with verdure. From 
here a short drive leads up to the two or three streets which form the 
whole of the little town, which lies so snugly sheltered in a bowl, 
with its bright houses and straggling alleys. Here is the miniature 
Place, with its imposing temple, or “ pump-room ” as we should call 
it, by which stand the old Redoute and Theatre, the huge new Church 
that has taken the place of the old, more picturesque one, with its 
vast rusted roof, dotted over with hooks ; the gay Hotel de Flandre, 
the “Orange” and other pleasant houses of entertainment. The 
gaudy shops are nearly all devoted to the painted “Spa wood” 
trifles: and cicse to us are the charming promenades, under thickly- 
planted rows of trees, and quaintly named the “ Seven o’clock” and 
“Four o'clock” Walks. Add the crowds of visitors languidly 
wandering, or halting in groups and giving animation, and the sound 
of distant music from the bands in the Kiosks : while the carriages 
clatter past, over the rough and noisy stones, driven, as the custom 
is, by the visitors, their blue-frocked attendants waiting patiently on 
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the Place for their return. Here, too, come galloping by the 
wonderful little Ardennes nags, mostly roan-coloured, compact, 
vigorous little animals like small cobs, and which are reputed to have 
been crossed with the Arab steed. 

After being a few hours in the place the sense of old fashion 
affects one strongly. The Redoute is one of the old dancing- and 
gambling-rooms, the pattern of which is common over Europe, and 
dates from the middle of the last century, an elegant and florid piece 
of work. There are special features in all gambling watering-places, 
but one strikes the traveller at his first visit. Each Grand Duke or 
King, to whom the property belongs, has taken care to make a kind 
of sylvan railway which leads off from the broad main line and 
winds away up the hills through lovely woods and velvet dells, round 
sylvan corners and green lanes, until we reach the little romantic spot. 
Such is the introduction to Baden Baden, Soden, Homburg, and 
others. The day fine, the air soft, the sensation of thus speeding on 
in a holiday train, the leafy branches of trees flying past, is truly 
delightful, and nothing can be more inviting than the first glimpse of, 
say, Homburg or Spa, as you come from the train, and pass the 
Kiosk where the band is playing, the houses seeming like side-scenes 
with a background of wooded hills, the company promenading or 
clattering home from their mountain drive. Indeed, that entry 
always gives the idea of the first scene in an opera, when the curtain 
has gone up. Everything is irregular and straggling, the ground lies 
up-hill and down-hill ; the houses thrust now their corners now their 
sides forward, or their backs towards us; the streets—there are 
only half-a-dozen—have the true picturesque narrowness, and are 
painted in gay colours, and each house has its sign. Thus, we live 
at “the town of Madrid,” “the town of Moscow,” or “the town of 
Paris,” or at ‘the Hotel of Spain,” as the case may be ; though a 
well-meant, but awkward, bit of sympathy is the labelling one establish- 
ment “at the sign of the French Emigrants.” The “ Hotel of 
Flanders” is painted a warm green, and has its courtyard, with 
orange-trees in tubs, which, somehow, impart a festive air to all foreign 
hotels. In England we shall always sigh in vain for those bright 
rooms with the enamelled white folding doors, the muslin curtains, 
the handsome bedstead, and very often the glass door opening on the 
garden. The worthy Sury family who used to keep this establishment 
were well known to, and better remembered by, mary an English 
family : as well for their obliging, friendly attentions to their guests as 
for their excellent czdsine. 

As a matter of course we have our “Strangers’ List,” which, 
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though printed for more than a century, still “ boggles” at the name 
“Smith,” and at its best is never astray more than a letter or two in 
each English name. ‘There may the awe-stricken Briton read with 
delight of the strings of Royal Highnesses—sometimes of a queen 
or two—who usually descend at our banker Heymal’s. This unas- 
suming Spa is highly popular with certain of the English nobility, 
many of whom come to be “quiet,” after the flash or glare and 
hurly-burly of Homburg. The shopkeeping and merchant element 
is very strong; and from Verviers and Louvain and other “con- 
tagious” towns, as Mrs. Malaprop would say, the Belgian traders 
arrive for their little holiday in new hats and queerly-cut coats, plenty 
of straps and travelling bags, not forgetting those queer little carpet- 
bags with a box tacked on the bottom, which always seems on the 
verge of bursting away from the upper portion. These honest folk 
occupy thin little queer rooms in what seem pasteboard houses, 
and are very happy in their way, and in their own set, with the balls, 
promenades, concerts, ‘lluminations, and other little toys with which 
the Administration av uses its grown-up children. 

All the determined valetudinarians are abroad betimes, at six 
o’clock ; but it is between seven and eight that our little mall begins 
to fill. No place could be imagined which has prettier alleys 
and promenades, which we have the satisfaction of knowing are not 
new, or fashioned by a greedy company of speculators, but formed 
of fine old trees, under which the “great Czar Peter” himself 
trudged up and down after quaffing his half-dozen goblets of Pouhon. 
These walks stil! retain, as we said, their names—the ‘‘ Seven o’clock 
Promenade,” or the “ Four o’clock” ditto, the “ Green Lane,” the 
“ Round Point,” and others of the same kind. The little Place will 
re-echo at this time with the clatter of hoofs and the rattle of 
carriage-wheels, for here stands a crowd of bloused-men who have 
their horses and pony phaetons to let. These little creatures 
have a surprising spirit and endurance, going through their work 
admirably, which is indeed heavy enough. Nearly every pleasant 
road out of Spa leads up a hill of the steepest kind, duly paved ; 
and half-a-dozen times in the day these stout little roans and greys 
and whites are driven by clumsy French and Belgian charioteers at 
full speed up the ascent. But this performance is nothing to other 
feats by the same gentry when they sit astride on these enduring 
animals. The general /afage, the flurry, the shouting even, when 
our brave Belgian or Frenchman goes out for this ride, especially 
with a party, is an exhibition in itself. When they are fairly started, 
they jog as though they would fall in pieces themselves, or dissolve 
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the unhappy hack beneath them in pieces. Away they go, working 
and churning almost at their horses’ mouths, forcing them to trot up 
the steep paved hills, so that it is amazing how the poor beasts keep 
their feet. But they are as sure-footed as mules, otherwise there 
would be a long catalogue of broken collar-bones and arms, and 
possibly necks. ‘To seea Frenchman or Belgian on horseback is at 
no time an edifying spectacle, but when he is ex voyage, and in 
rampant equestrian spir s, he is more objectionable than one of our 
own “’Arrys” on a donkey at Hampstead Heath. More pleasant 
is it to see our English ladies driving their little carriages out in long 
procession, to make “the tour of the Springs.” For a mile or so 
away, in different directions, are these romantic little wells, each 
of various healing powers, situated in the most shaded dells and 
groves, each with its little temple or colonnade; and here every 
morning we see a little bivouac, a halt for a glass, the roans and greys 
browsing, while a light breakfast of delicious butter and café-au-lait 
is served beneath the spreading trees. ‘There is the “ Sauveniére,” 
the “Barisart,” the ‘“ Géronstére,” and others, each of which has 
its little history of old fashior and gaiety, a hundred or fifty years 
old. Lords and dukes and seigneurs of Louis XIV.’s day even 
have come out here and junketed, and given their és and made 
the “tour of the Springs,” as we are doing now. There is no 
vulgarity in the associations of this place. 

Pleasant reminders of the past are the old assembly rooms of 
various kinds, such as the Salle Levoz, the ‘‘ Wauxhall *“—which it 
would be heresy here to spell with a “ V.” We must, like old Weller, 
put it Gown a Wee. On a rare occasion, once perhaps in the year, 
these antique chambers are thrown oper, and it is hard not to be 
affected as we look round at the faded gilding and ragged hangings, 
and. their noble proportions. We can thus call up the old “ quality” 
of the last century who came and danced their minuets here. Now 
a school is held in one room and the Protestant “culte” in another. 
‘These survivals must soon be pulled down, or allowed to decay, as 
the expense of keeping such vast rambling saloons in repair is 
considerable. 

After the morning’s driving and drinking the Spa day languishes 
apace. Our English set themselves bravely to writing home those 
profuse epistles which seem a necessity, once we go abroad ; or they 
invade the reading-room to enter on those unseemly contests for the 
Times and Merning Post, supplied gratuitously by the Administration, 
which would go to fortify a professional cynic in his meanest view of 
human nature. There do we see benevolent eyes now giarng raze 
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and defiance at the reader who has been lucky enough to secure the 
journals of the day, and who, in his turn, feels a fiendish satisfaction 
in irritating the expectants by his thorough and leisurely mode of 
mastering the contents. Sometimes the more malignant make feints 
of rising, or of laying down the coveted newspaper, fluttering it 
from its wooden flagstaff, which produces a simultaneous rush from 
the greedy ones. But he abstractedly turns over the next pages and 
travels down a new column. The Administration kindly supplies 
note-paper and envelopes, so we can conduct our correspondence 
cheaply. In the old days, we could hear in the next room the tick- 
tick or clack-clack of the revolving ball, and the Delphic utterances 
of the priests—an irritating, provocative sound, which drew people 
restlessly from their seats, and tempted them in “just to havea look.” 
Then we saw the old story repeated once more, and so often 
described. Enough has been said of the damp foreheads and the 
clutching fingers ; but perhaps a more disagreeable feature used to 
be the low enjoyment, the unconcealed exultation at winning, 
exhibited by a gentleman or lady having, say, a couple of thousand 
a year, when they “collar” a piece of the value, say, of one-and- 
eightpence. 

About every hour or so trains arrive or go away from the pretty 
little station, which is far down at the entrance of the avenue which 
leads to the town, and this we are made aware of by an hotel 
omnibus procession, which clatters down or returns. So defile past 
“the Flanders,” “the York,” “the Low Countries,” “the Orange,” 
“the Europe,” “the Lovely View,” and many more. One has a 
special interest in “the York,” which has been for years preceded by 
a sort of “runner” in the shape of a bay terrier, who canters down 
at full speed in the most frantic state of delight, looking over his 
shoulder all the time at his friends the horses, and rescuing himself 
with great dexterity from being trampled on by their hoofs. ‘This, 
though performed a dozen times in the day, and for half-a-dozen 
years, is a source of delight to all, that seems ever fresh and 
unflagging. I firmly believe that, by this time, he fancies he is 
essential to the motion of the vehicle. Here he is now, coming 
down the steep corner, prancing and clearing the road, a most 
knowing-looking fellow with cropped ears and a blunt tail like a 
knob. I can see he is regarded affectionately by both horses and 
officiais. Indeed, a feature of the simple and honest people we live 
among is their attachment to animals. Even the very pigs have an 
agile bearing that surprises us... Their legs are as long as a New- 
foundland’s, and they positively frisk and take leaps c er obstacles 
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instead of grunting and “ snouting” their way through the mud. A 
herd of these amusing animals is sometimes driven round to the 
various hotels, the proprietors of which come out and select the most 
inviting ; and during this delay it is curious to hear the piteous cries 
that break out, as though the survivors, from previous morning 
executions, had an instinct that their turn was now arrived. In fact, 
the only way to separate the victims is to drive the whole herd into 
the premises, and, detaining the selected ones, allow the balance to 
rush out wildly, which they do with extraordinary jumps of delight. 
The party then proceeds to another hostelry, where fresh hostages 
are chosen by the Commune of the kitchen. The shopkeepers and 
those who let apartments are simple, hard-working, and obliging ; 
and it is gratifying to see that after this long probation they have 
nothing of our English landlady’s greed. You can walk in, take 
what wares you please, and not pay till you go away, and not even 
then ; and I am proud to say that our country-people enjoy the 
highest character for honourable dealing. Once there were some 
heavy losses from French families who found their means cut off 
owing to the disastrous events of “l’année terrible,” but they were 
suffered to depart, their scores undischarged, with a promise that 
when better days came they should be cleared off. This in most 
cases has since been done. The towns-people delight in gossip, and 
will chatter by the hour over their “ Spa,” which they believe to be 
the finest place in the universe ; and the greatest event is the way the 
“season” has gone, or what “strangers” have arrived or gone. 
These, by the way, seem very fond of the place, and linger on in a 
way that seems surprising, considering the meagre nature of the 
public attractions. But this may be the very reason of their preference. 
There is a charm in this rustic simplicity, after the flaring splendour 
of Homburg : though the presence of certain bankrupt noblemen is 
not so easily explained ; the recent creditors of these gentlemen 
would be not a little amazed to see them “sporting their gold” on 
the green with surprising freedom. 

These good people of Spa are entertaining from their love of talk, 
and still greater love of breaking into raptures on everything connected 
with their town. Is there to be some little /é¢e, with those little 
coloured lamps “ hung in chains” like felons, from tree to tree, they 
are in anticipatory ecstasies for a week concerning how “ magnificent 
it is to be.” ‘Tout ce qu’il ya de plus beau!” “ Charmant !” 
“Magnifique !” are but the mildest terms of admiration. The 
Administration does not lag behind in flourishing its rather shabby 
treats. Occasionally, by a great exertion, some broken tenor from 
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Brussels, or some tenth-rate pianist, is secured ; and then the posters 
are out all over the walls proclaiming what a treat is “offered to the 
strangers,” when “ Home, Sweet Home,” with variations by a com- 
poser known as “ Thelberg,” will be performed, and the “ Air from 
Richard” will be sung by “ Pincenez, ancient tenor at the Théatre 
Royal of Marseilles.” As this entertainment is given for nothing, 
we all exhibit another little mean corner of our poor human nature, 
by crowding in and fighting desperately for places, determined not to 
miss a single item ; whereas if but half a franc was charged we 
should be most contemptuous, and turn up our noses at poor 
Pincenez and his “ Richard.” 

The same feeling makes our dowagers revel in the velvet arm- 
chairs which the Administration scatters about its rooms ; whereas 
we are highly indignant at the penny we have to pay for the wooden 
chairs of the promenade. Our Administration also cunningly appeals 
to the holy feelings of maternity and paternity by “ offering,” as it is 
called, ‘a children’s ball” in the middle of the day, when all our 
little French and Belgian urchins and misses are dressed up in the 
fantastic /otlettes most in fashion, and clustered for the dance. The 
spectacle is really amusing ; the orchestra solemnly performing its 
full réfertoire of waltzes and quadrilles for this Lilliputian company, 
while the anxious and rival mammas sit round. The little belles ape 
the coquettishness of their seniors, and look out for juvenile partis 
with a precocious eye to business, and we can see a shade of anxiety 
over the matron’s face when her child is neglected. There is a little 
urchin of high rank and lineage who gambols round his little sister 
who is drawn in a perambulator, before whom the British snob, male 
or female, unacquainted with the noble parents, can with difficulty 
refrain from prostration, even on the public walks. At all events he 
can accost the nurses, pat the little heads, declare them audibly to 
be the “ sweetest little things in the world,” and become a nuisance 
generally. Grey-headed men, young virgins, youths, all exhibit this 
profane homage, and I suspect, if money could secure the privilege, 
would be proud to be allowed to push the perambulator. 

The balls for grown-up people, which are “ offered” about once 
a week, are pleasant little pastimes enough. Here the dancing is 
ferocious on the part of our Belgian brothers and sisters, who fly 
round like so many Mercurys and Sylphs, anc, like the young ‘I'wist, 
are always “asking for more.” This rage for ball-room steeple- 
chasing has grown so excessive that quadrilles are scarcely tolerated ; 
the proportion the whole night being about a pennyworth of quadrille 
to an intolerable quantity of valse and mazurka. The Belgian 
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cavaliers are rather too “finished” in the style of performance, 
suggesting the artistic manner of the dancing-master who does all his 
steps. With these contrast favourably our English gentlemen, whose 
solid, business-like style, far removed from airy skipping, shows con- 
fidence and reserve. The true weakness of the English breaks out 
on their feeling that they are “all our own set,” that is, when two or 
three strange families, acquaintances at home, meet on this ground, 
recruited by stragglers picked up at the fable @héte. It is amazing 
what a transformation is thus effected in our retiring natures, which 
become eager, excited, and even rampant. There is dancing together, 
gambling together, and driving together—all ‘our own set, you 
know”; and in this confidence we perform such antics as might not only 
make the gods weep, but, what is more to the purpose, their fellow- 
countrymen heartily ashamed. It is not pleasant to see “our 
set, you know,” standing up—a small band—to show the foreigners 
how we dance Lancers at home, and falling into disorder, to the un- 
concealed amusement of those benighted creatures, and finally 
breaking down and breaking up in the midst of a figure, to a round 
of ironical applause and a chorus, “ Qu’ils sont grotesques, ces 
messieurs! ” ‘Que ces Anglaises sont drdles!” Our English repair 
valiantly to church, a small band every Sunday, and perform their 
devotions at the old ball- or supper-room in the disused Wauxhall. 
However, efforts are being made to get together money for a more 
suitable temple, and the Government has promised some assistance. 
It is impossible to pass by this quaint old structure late in the evening 
—its dark old trees clustered about it, its lanky old-fashioned railings, 
its long windows, dusty roof and deserted courtyard, the light little 
town twinkling far below—without thinking of the older glories of the 
balls, ridottos, and gambling that went on here, night after night, 
during the last century. We walk in through its torn courtyard, 
overgrown with weeds, its choked fountains in the centre, and find 
the door open, the spacious stair somewhat rickety, up which once 
rustled silks and hoops, and look through the glass door into the ball- 
room, with its floridly painted ceiling and panels. 

One of the most interesting recollections was the seeing Meyerbeer 
at one of these “ offered concerts” at the Wauxhall. The composer, 
as we know, was passionately fond of Spa, and rarely failed to 
come with his family every year. I see his little old shrivelled 
figure—the Jewish dried face—the shabby old clothes and well-worn 
umbrella, He walked in a very earnest, quaint way, his head thrown 
back, and evidently in a perpetual reverie. It was impossible not to 
follow him with interest, and the figure, old-fashioned and shabby as 
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. was, might be called picturesque. He was fond of donkey-riding, 
and was partial to an animal which the simple natives, meaning a high 
compliment, called ‘‘Meyerbeer.” I have a little sketch of him 
made at this season, which presents him faithfully. But to return to 
our “ Wauxhall Concert.” I could fancy how odious it must have 
been to him to attend, and it was only from his liking for the place 
that he yielded. What a sensation and delirious applause as he 
entered the old faded Salle, and was led to his place “ encumbered 
with help” from “stewards” needlessly numerous! There were a 
tall, very stout basso anda rather screaming soprano, who, as a special 
compliment, were to give the famous Duo from the “ Huguenots.” 
This must have been torture to the sensitive nerves of the old man, 
who could not help wincing at each shriek. Worse, he had to compli- 
ment at the close. Still, there was something genuine in the whole 
thing, and he could not have been displeased. 

Interesting as our little place is from its own personal attractions, 
it is almost more so from its extraordinary historical associations. 
Few places can boast such a pedigree or such a line of remarkable 
visitors. Having been in “high fashion” for a couple of centuries, 
it seems to have drawn to itself an almost unique collection of dis- 
tinguished guests ; and as its registers have been carefully preserved, 
we are enabled to follow their successors with perfect accuracy. One 
of the earliest was Guicciardini, and in 1545 the Venetian Augustini, 
who was physician to our own Henry VIII. In 1545 we find 
Marguerite of Navarre here, though it has been doubted whether she 
went beyond Litge, whence she came on a visit to the Prince Bishop. 
Another account has it that the badness of the roads interfered with 
the journey. Alexander of Parma, the famous general, Lipsius, the 
scholar, and Descartes (in 1640), are notable names. Five years later 
the philosopher prescribed the waters to the Prince Palatine as a 
remedy for some particular sorrow from which he was suffering : “‘ For 
which,” he wrote, “I deem the waters of Spa extremely suitable, 
particularly if your Highness follow the direction of the doctors, 
viz., to dismiss all melancholy thoughts, and even all serious reflec- 
tions and scientific inquiries, simply employing yourself in doing 
little more than gazing on the colour of a flower, the bird in its flight, 
and such matters, which require no attention.” 

In July, 1654, the wanderer, afterwards Charles II., arrived, and 
stayed a month with his sister, the widow of the Prirce of Orange. 
It was the custom, up to the time of the Revolution, to mark 
houses where illustrious or notable persons had put up, with a 
shield bearing their arms and escutcheons, and this gave a sort of 
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quaint air of originality to the buildings. A few are still left, such 
as the Hotel d’Espagne, close to the church, where the exile has 
often stayed. To give a dramatic tone to the place, there came, in 
1655, Queen Christina with the ill-fated Monaldeschi, and of the party 
was also Saumaise, or Salmasius, the scholar ; another luckless visi- 
tor was Gustavus III. and his Minister Ankerstrém, and the Emperor 
Joseph II., who arrived with that “monkey in powder,” the Abbé 
Raynal. At the same time there was the Marshal Richelieu, who 
gave the place the happy name of “Café de l’Europe”—the Em- 
peror, however, to his annoyance, gave the Abbé precedence—Lauzun, 
who had found his way here, where he had a curious adventure, 
described in his memoirs, with Princess Czartoriska. In the present 
century we hear of Egalité, of his son Louis Philippe, the Count 
d’Artois, and others of distinction. 

But ali these personages pale their fires before one name—that of 
Peter the Great, who is the glory of the place, and whose memorable 
visit is suggested at every turn. As the visitor crossed the Place in 
the morning to quaff his glass of Pouhon, he used to see, on the 
pediment of the humble yet pretentious portico, an inscription in 
large characters, to the effect that all before him is “to the memory 
of the great Peter ;” while under its shelter, fixed in the wall, is a large 
shield, of blue marble in a florid scroll of alabaster, and which offers 
this modest and patronising inscription, the tablet being a present 
and token of gratitude sent by the august Czar:— 

Peter the First, by the Grace of God, 
Emperor of Russia, 

The pious, the successful, the invincible ; 
Who, having first established military discipline 
Amongst his troops, 

And taken care that the arts and sciences 
Should flourish throughout his dominions ; 
Having armed, moreover, according to his own 
Will and pleasure, 

A very powerful fleet of men of war, 

And augmented his armies beyond number ; 
Having secured, likewise, all his hereditary 
Estates and conquests, 

More completely than ever, even by the dint of war ; 
Determined to travel thro’ all the 
European countries ; 

And having apprized himself of their customs and manners, 
He first visited France, Namur, and Liége, 
And from thence steered his course to the Spa, 
As to the haven of health, 

Where having drunk, with surprising success, 
Her salutary mineral waters, 
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More especially those which were administered 
By the advice of his physicians, 

At the celebrated fountain of Géronstére, 
He perfectly recovered his pristine strength, and 
state of health, 

In the year 1717, on the 23rd of July; 
And before his return to his own empire, he went 
Into Holland, and from thence sent hither 
This his eternal monument of gratitude to 
Heaven 
For his happy restoration, in the year 
MDCCXVIII. 

This inscription is engraved upon a large block or table of black 
marble. ‘The characters, which were originally cut and covered with 
gold, were afterwards, upon their decay, painted only in white, that 
they might more easily and conspicuously be discerned upon a black 
ground. This monument, or table, is surmounted with a grand 
circular frame or escutcheon of alabaster, on which are carved in 
bas-relief the imperial arms of his czarian majesty, with their several 
quarters and proper attributes. “The upper part of the escutcheon is 
enriched with a cornish, or cornice, in tympane, composed of marble, 
diversified with various colours ; the block, or table, is embellished 
on each side with two beautiful consoles, or shouldering pieces, of the 
finest alabaster ; the whole, standing on a basis, or pedestal, of varie- 
gated marble, is fixed likewise on two consoles, or supporters, of 
alabaster ; and the back is composed of black marble. The various 
beautiful colours, and the symmetry and proportion of all the parts, 
in short, which are enriched with a very magnificent structure, con- 
stitute such an artful and elegant monument, as has its peculiar 
merit and uncommon beauties, exclusive of the illustrious personage 
who conferred the honour of it upon the inhabitants of the Spa.” 

The gayest picture of Spa is presented by the lively and observant 
Mr. Twining, who travelled on the Continent before the Revolution. 
He describes Spa as literally abounding in princes and other great 
personages, who brought with them all their state, suites, &c. ; and 
the very pastoral character of the place seemed to prompt a display 
of the most extravagant and eccentric kind. There was seen the 
Prince of Orange entering the town in his great State coach and six, 
which rumbled through the tiny streets followed by six phaetons and 
pairs. When he went of a morning to drink the waters at the 
Géronstére, running footmen went before his coach, while mounted 
gentlemen of his Court rode beside him. At the same time were 
seen the Princess Stolberg, mother to the Pretender’s wife ; the Duke 
and Duchess of Arenberg ; while the Prince de Ligne attracted atten- 
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tion by galloping through the streets at full speed mounted on a 
little Spa hack, laughing and chattering immoderately. A notable 
form too was the Baron de Handel, a Strasbourg nobleman, who 
brought with him innumerable carriages, running footmen, and a 
negro, who were continually appearing in fresh fancy dresses—now 
like Turks, now arrayed in gold and satins—the black “ carrying three 
watches.” ‘There were English nobles in plenty : it was reported that 
the Duke of Chandos, “ who had the privilege of saying anything to 
anybody without offence,” bluntly asked the Emperor of Austria 
“why he didn’t marry.” Another singular character was the Nuncio 
from Brussels. 

The chief attraction of this Café de Europe has always been 
the gaming, which, up to a recent period, had gone on for a century 
and more. ‘This drew to the place all the adventurers, the knights 
of industry, and “unclassed characters of Europe”; and there was 
something in this contrast between the innocent pastoral air of the 
retired valley, with its simple peasants, “Annette and Lubin,” and the 
rest, and the disorderly crew who filled the town. We may find in 
the vile chronicles of Casanova sketches of the sort of characters that 
resorted to the place, who could only live their life ‘‘on their wits,” 
as it was leniently called—that is, by swindling others. In this extra- 
ordinary book there are many scenes described of the life at Spa, 
which seems to have been the paradise of adventurers, owing to its 
demure air and retiring graces. A certain “Chevalier Hay,” a 
Scotch gentleman, is credited with being the first who introduced 
gambling, establishing regular “rooms” for the purpose, and also 
“an English club.” The magistrates, seeing that the taste for play 
drew so many strangers, wished to develop it as a permanent institu- 
tion. ‘There was one of those curious, long-abolished potentates—a 
Prince Bishop of Augsburg—who fancied the little town, and had 
repaired to it regularly for more than fifteen years. He had planted 
the pretty promenade known as that of the “ Sept Heures,” one of the 
most attractive spots in the place. At his intercession the “ Suzerain,” 
the Cardinal Prince Bishop of Litge, graciously accorded the town a 
privilege for holding gaming tables, and the magistrates set to work 
on the Redoute, which is still to be seen. Strange to say, however, 
the townsfolk were found to have more decency than their rulers ; 
and, in the face of their pecuniary interests, they set up a vehement 
opposition to the new scheme. In May, 1763, they forwarded to 
their sovereign a formal protest against the demoralising benefit 
offered them. So hostile was their attitude that the magistrates were 
glad to dispose of their scheme—7o0,000 francs had already been 
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spent—to a regular company. ‘The step taken to frustrate these 
designs, it must be said, somewhat impairs the high character of the 
motives which directed their conduct, for we find them setting up a 
rival company, and actually proceeding to build two splendid gaming 
houses, which still stand, viz., the “ Wauxhall” and the “ Salle Levoz.” 
The struggle now became embittered, and the inhabitants were in 
revolt against their Prince Bishop, who maintained the privilege he 
had granted to the company. 

Spa still remains pastoral enough, but is sadly changed. The 
mania for keeping abreast with the times has seized hold upon the 
people, and a prodigal wastefulness hascrippled the little town. Large 
sums of money have been borrowed : magnificent baths, pump-rooms 
&c., have been erected—which the citizens have to pay for. Every- 
one groans under a load of taxation. We missed particularly the 
quaint pump-room, the first thing that used to greet us as we 
clattered into the town. The old church, too, with its bulbous 
belfry and “wobbly” roof, is gone, supplanted by an enormous new 
structure, that in fifty years or so may look picturesque enough. The 
old-fashioned rural alleys are cut up and actually fenced off, with 
gates where payment is demanded for admission! We recall the single 
ponderous yellow omnibus which used to lumber and clatter over the 
stones, calling at the hotels and collecting the guests for the railway. 
Now there is a range of a score or so. Still, with all these improve- 
ments, it remains a charming and attractive place, which will repay 
the short journey necessary to reach it. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 




















MACAULAY. 


HE publication some years ago of the long-expected biography 
of Macaulay, with copious extracts from his letters and private 
papers, threw much additional light on the life and character of one 
of the most brilliant statesmen and writers of his time—one whose 
historical researches are not held in greater appreciation than they 
deserve. It is surprising, but may in part be accounted for by the 
natural reluctance of relatives and friends to allow private papers to 
be published, that although Macaulay’s life was so active and eventful, 
and abundani material existed for the purpose, no really exhaustive 
biography appeared until the one by Sir George Trevelyan. It was 
high time for Macaulay’s nephew to bestir himself, as it was generally 
felt that, well and carefully done, few biographies would be 
more interesting ; Macaulay’s life, unlike that of most literary men, 
having been passed in the most brilliant circles of his day, a 
faithful narrative would throw light on his career, and introduce 
readers to the leading men of his time and country, with most of 
whom he was on friendly terms, exercising over many of thein great 
influence. Macaulay does not often seem to have kept the letters he 
received from private correspondents, so that in one important respect 
his biography is less interesting than it might be ; it would have gained 
greatly had the correspondence been more complete. This biography 
fully came up to what was expected. Not long ago a charming 
bijou edition of his works and letters was published at a price so 
moderate as to place it within reach of all but the poorest, and a fifth 
volume gives the biography to which I have drawn attention. 

His family was of Scotch origin, and through life, in everything 
he took in hand, he displayed the proverbial keenness and indomitable 
perseverance of his countrymen. He always spoke of the Scotch 
with admiration, and claimed for them qualities of which they have 
no reason to beashamed. Only one of his ancestors achieved marked 
distinction ; this was his father, Zachary Macaulay, honourably 
remembered for his energetic and conscientious anti-slavery crusade. 
Zachary Macaulay married the sister of Thomas Babington, of 
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Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, a wealthy merchant and member of 
Parliament, at whose house, in the first year of the century, the 
illustrious historian was born. 

Traditions of the genius and tenacious memory of children who 
become conspicuous in later life for learning and ability must gener- 
ally, unless shown by incontrovertible evidence to be authentic, and 
not the outcome of subsequent admiration, be dismissed as apocryphal. 
Making allowance for the natural exaggeration that would almost 
necessarily cling to the traditions and reports of Macaulay’s childish 
exploits, there is reason to believe that he was a remarkable boy ; and 
this without accepting everything that the partiality of relatives has 
handed down. He hadatenacious and accurate memory, trained and 
strengthened by long practice, and though a good memory is only a 
part of what is needed to constitute great abilities, it is a large part. 
His old friend Hannah More, who had every opportunity of judging, 
considered him studious, keen-witted, and clear-headed in a pre- 
eminent degree. Her testimony cannot be impugned. 

Macaulay’s attainments were generally appreciated by his contem- 
poraries, and in later life he had no reason to complain that full justice 
was not done him. Even Mr. Greville writes of him: “ Nothing is 
so wonderful as the uziversal knowledge of Macaulay. Lord Lans- 
downe asked him if it were likely that Sir Joshua had painted the Earl 
of Bath, because a portrait of him had been proposed to Lord L. 
Macaulay immediately said, ‘Why not? He died ina certain month, 
of a certain year (both of which he named), and the only reason 
against its being Sir Joshua is that Lord Bath was very stingy, and 
perhaps would not have paid a high price for his portrait even to 
Reynolds. But then again,’ said Macaulay, ‘ Sir Joshua’s early por- 
traits were not very highly paid.’ It was a question of Shakespeare’s 
religion. Someone said he was probably a Protestant, and quoted 
the famous lines of ‘King John’ asa proof. Macaulay said the 
lines of the Ghost in Hamlet relating to purgatory might be adduced 
in favour of a contrary assumption, and that Shakespeare never spoke 
of monks and other Catholic institutions but with respect ; probably, 
he said, he was like many other men of that time, against the supre- 
macy of the Pope, and that his religion floated between Catholicism 
and Protestantism.” 

The leading part which Macaulay’s father was taking in the stirring 
questions of the day was invaluable to the young student, and must 
have assisted him in later life. He met at his father’s, at Clapham, 
many able public men, nearly all uncompromising advocates of slave 
emancipation. The atmosphere was congenial and elevating, and 
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accustomed him to the discussion and contemplation of public 
matters, to say nothing of the influence for good which the com- 
panionship in early life of master minds must have over a quick- 
witted lad. Perhaps some of the evidences of conspicuous ability 
which Macaulay is credited with giving were the result of circum- 
stances ; had his father been a humble Nonconformist minister in an 
obscure country town, he would have produced no History of Eng- 
land, no Critical Essays, and never have got into Parliament. To 
achieve success in life commanding abilities are undoubtedly 
necessary, but leisure for culture and favourable opportunities for 
coming before the world, especially in early life, are as important. 
Macaulay, though the contrary has sometimes been maintained, 
enjoyed signal opportunities, which he did not neglect, for culture 
and for compelling public attention. 

At eighteen the future historian was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and, although his relatives were disappointed by his 
devotion to general reading, of which his biographer gives curious 
and almost incredible instances, such as his passion for street 
ballads and devouring trashy novels; and, while they disapproved 
of his liberal, and, as they called them, latitudinarian views, he 
gave promise during his undergraduate career of that distinction 
which his after life fully realised. One of these street ballads, from its 
singular excellence, deserves reproduction. Macaulay was much 
pleased with it—it runs thus: 


Although it is wrong, I must frankly confess, 
To judge of the merits of folks by their dress, 
I cannot but think that an ill-looking hat 
Is a very bad sign of a man for all that : 
Especially now, when James Johnson is willing 
To touch up our old ones in style for a shilling, 
And gives them a gloss of so silky a hue 
As makes them look newer than when they were new. 


In 1819 he obtained the Chancellor’s gold medal for a poem on 
“Pompeii,” and two years later was the author of a second prize poem. 
The subject of this was “Evening.” We have his authority for be- 
lieving that he did not think much of these honours, and subsequently 
he levelled his finest sarcasms at such compositions, and doubted the 
value of prize poem competitions. He soon afterwards obtained 
a less equivocal success in the Craven Scholarship ; and this was 
followed at twenty-four by the crowning distinction of a Fellowship 
at Trinity. Next year (1825) he proceeded to his Master’s degree. 

It is curious, although detracting from his fairness, that in one 
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or two essays, more particularly in the one on Bacon, he showed an 
almost blind infatuation for his Alma Mater, which he persistently 
and rather ungraciously exalted at the expense of her rival, the 
University of Oxford. This might partly account for the dislike with 
which, to this day, his works are often regarded by Oxford men, 
and for the charges of claptrap brought against him. ‘Towards 
Oxford he had an apparently invincible hostility ; his disparaging 
comparisons may not be entirely false, but some of them will not be 
received without a strong protest. He contended that Cambridge 
far surpassed her older and more aristocratic sister. Now, although 
the latter may display a somewhat blinder adherence to ancient 
traditions, and may foster keener hostility to freedom of thought, no 
steps are taken to restrict admission to the members of any school 
of thought—her doors are open to all who like to enter. Since 
Macaulay’s diatribes against Oxford were first published, she has 
produced such unfettered thinkers as Frederick Temple, Professor 
Jowett, Mark Pattison, John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Professor 
J. E. Thorold Rogers—men not cramped by the fear of disturbing 
the time-honoured creeds of this or of any other age, and who, what- 
ever may be thought of their orthodoxy and fairness, have kept well 
abreast of Seeley, Colenso, Farrar, and other Cambridge men. Some 
of his observations show an unfair partiality for Cambridge, and actual 
bad taste. With conscious superiority he reminds his readers that it 
was his Alma Mater that gave the world those glorious champions of 
truth whom Oxford with ruthless hand consigned to an ignominious 
death. He bids us remember that Bacon and his father, and many 
of our foremost statesmen, learnt on the banks of the Cam 
those principles of truth and liberty with which, in after life, they 
vigorously combated the darkness and apathy, the intolerance and 
conservatism, of Oxford. Even in the distant days of Walsingham and 
the Cecils the rival universities were already, according to our author, 
distinguished by those differences which now so widely separate them. 
Let the scholars trained in the splendid Colleges and ancient Halls 
of Oxford be comforted by reflecting that so liberal and advanced 
a thinker as Macaulay would not have hesitated to admit that 
many of the brilliant scholars and authors, who claim one or other 
of these ancient seats of learning as their Alma Mater, have shown 
such energy, freshness of purpose, and devotion to religious and 
intellectual freedom, that they are united in one common brotherhood, 
whether they come from Trinity College or Christ Church, Balliol or 
Sidney Sussex. It is to be regretted that an author, claiming and gene- 
rally deserving to be considered severely impartial, and conspicuous 
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for discriminating between truth and falsehood, should commit to 
writing such sweeping charges and bitter sarcasms as the celebrated 
passage in which he observed that no man of sound common sense 
is ever at a loss to refute illogical reasoning and expose contradictory 
assertions, with both of which he will be brought in contact whenever 
he mcets a Reverend Master of Arts brought up on Figure and 
Trope in the venerable cloisters of Oxford. 

Although not an athlete, Macaulay was active and high-spirited. 
He used to amuse himself at Cambridge, and probably in later life, 
with such sports as horn-blowing, until his neighbours wished him 
far enough away. He was a good walker, and that, if it can be 
dignified by so pretentious a name, was his only bodily accomplish- 
ment. Ride he never could, and when, as Cabinet Minister in 
attendance on the Queen, he was informed that a horse was at his 
disposal, he replied that if he were to ride it must be on an elephant. 
In person he was not prepossessing. Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in “Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands,” describes him as short, stout, and 
commonplace—indeed, thoroughly English, to quote her uncom- 
plimentary language. Fat and rather ungainly, with a countenance 
that in repose was singularly wanting in animation and intellect, he 
might have been mistaken for an unlettered farmer ; indeed, he was 
actually taken for a “cholera doctor,” so, at least, Mr. Greville 
informs us, with exquisite good taste and very scant courtesy to the 
followers of Galen. ‘That very accomplished gossip describes with 
some humour his first interview with Macaulay, and his consterna- 
tion when he discovered that the fat, silent man at his side, who had 
been so busily absorbed getting through his dinner, was the famous 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. The model in Madame Tussaud’s 
gallery is faithful enough, and is in no sense that of an imposing or 
particularly handsome man. He dressed expensively, but with want 
of taste, and he looked more like a good-humoured, country-bred 
tradesman of slender parts than a brilliant wit, distinguished states- 
man, and irrepressible talker. ‘Talking, when he was in the humour, was 
his delight. He would talk for hours, no matter who was present, 
and he rarely gave his hearers those brilliant occasional flashes of 
silence, as Sydney Smith humorously and feiicitously called them. 
The abstrusest and most unpopular subjects were brought up and 
discussed con amore until everything had been said. His prodigious 
memory did him good service, and whenever an opportunity offered 
he was able to repeat immensely long poems or give lengthy ex- 
tracts from prose works. Some of the accounts of his feats of 
memory are positively incredible. He prided Himself immensely on 
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his memory, and it is related that, on one occasion, when it played 
him false, he was so grievously chagrined as actually to leave the room 
in his distress with tears standing in his eyes. Great talkers are 
generally argumentative and dogmatic, and Macaulay was no excep- 
tion. He was ready to talk about anything and to argue out every 
point, and he used to cling to his opinions with a tenacity that 
nothing could shake. All the same he was good-humoured, and 
wholly free from party and personal animosities ; and although that 
has been somewhat doubted of late, his criticisms were generally just, 
and he refrained from introducing and repeating the scandal of 
fashionable society, while the comments he published on men and 
books are characterised by good feeling and large-heartedness ; those 
he scribbled on the margins of the books he kept for his private use 
were the reverse, and some curious selections have been published. 
It was his habit to write comments on the margin as he went on, and 
these observations are generally distinguished for a slashing style 
that would not be entertaining to the writers of those works. 
Perhaps it never occurred to him that his own productions might 
one day be treated with equally scanty consideration. 

While an undergraduate he contributed some interesting papers 
to one or two minor periodicals, and without achieving anything 
approaching a literary triumph, he contrived to alarm his father. 
Thus once more was exemplified the old proverb, that a prophet has 
small honour in his own country. In_ his twenty-fifth year he 
contributed that splendid article on Milton which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review of August, 1825. At that time he was reading for 
the Bar. He subsequently wrote that this essay was overloaded with 
gaudy and ungraceful ornament, and, contrasted with his later and 
more highly-finished works, it is comparatively inferior. At the time it 
received, if we may credit his biographer, flattering attention and 
praise, and was thought to give promise of extraordinary future 
triumphs. Robert Hall is said to have been incited by it to begin 
the study of Italian, to judge for himself if the comparisons between 
Milton and Dante were true. This was in Robert Hall’s old age, 
when ke was racked by pain, and is a great tribute to the essayist’s 
genius. In this striking essay, as in all his subsequent writings, he 
paraded his uncompromising Whig opinions rather too forcibly, and 
with unnecessary plainness. Macaulay does not seem to have been 
a Liberal in the modern sense, but a staunch Whig—a widely dif- 
ferent matter. One is tempted to object that Macaulay sometimes fell 
into the error of obtruding his opinions, occasionally, too, when there 
was no excuse for political discussions. As time went on his views 
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gained strength and depth, and were still more forcibly and uncom- 
promisingly laid before his readers. A critical examination of his 
first essay shows that, in spite of obvious merit and great promise, he 
had not acquired that elegance of expression and cogency of argu- 
ment which were subsequently displayed in every sentence of his 
more finished works. Yet even his earliest article displays accurate 
learning and a captivating felicity and vigour of style, and probably 
not ten men in England could have produced an article so rich in 
persuasive eloquence, splendid description, and accurate scholarship. 

Early in 1826 he was called to the Bar of Lincoln’s Inn, but 
never achieved eminence as a lawyer. He never held but one brief, 
and that was for the defence of a poacher on a charge of killing a 
rabbit, or something of that sort, and he never received the fee—half 
a suvereign—so that his legal career brought him no direct gain. 
He had a certain kind of eloguence—fluency would perhaps be the 
better word ; his perseverance was remarkable, nor was his ambition 
small ; and, having influence, he before long became a commissioner 
of bankruptcy, and was only thirty years old when he took his seat 
in the House as member for Calne, a borough which more recently 
was represented by Mr. Lowe. Asa statesman Macaulay did not 
become a power. His support would not have kept a disunited 
party together, nor his opposition struck dismay into its enemies. 
He spoke often and with vigour, and his sound common sense 
and extraordinary command of language always received flattering 
attention. His manner was deficient in grace, his delivery was 
monotonous, and his language imposed too sustained a strain on his 
hearers to allow of his achieving marked success as an orator. He 
had not that irresistible power of carrying his audience with him, 
that marvellous faculty of stirring the hearts and souls of his 
hearers, that divine gift of directing the passions of his followers to 
any end he had, which have enabled Gladstone and Bright to rouse 
with ease what kings cannot command nor emperors control—the 
hopes and passions of a great party, with adherents in every town 
and village. Men listened to Macaulay with respect, weighed his 
arguments, reflected on what he had said, were often convinced, 
sometimes converted; but nowhere did crowds of eager listeners 
and ardent admirers bend beneath the music of his voice or the 
lightning glance of his eye. An old friend of mine, recently dead, 
who had often heard him and remembered him perfectly, assured me, 
however, that he was a great power fifty years ago, and he believed 
that his oratorical triumphs hardly received full credit in those days. 
Macaulay himself said that one of his chief defects as a public 
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speaker was his extraordinary rapidity of utterance, which spoilt the 
effect of his words. His speeches resembled carefully prepared 
essays, delivered with incredible rapidity and some want of impres- 
siveness, rather than the spontaneous outburst of the orator’s full 
heart. Fluency and great facility in finding the right words are not 
an unmixed gain to the speaker. Appropriate pauses and emphasis 
are even more important ; otherwise a torrent of words lacks im- 
pressiveness, Then the management of the voice counts for very 
much. <A speech that flows on like a rope unwound from a cylinder 
is not a good one. Again, to be successful a speech must be enlivened 
with anecdotes or humour ; people can always read for solid instruc- 
tion, but a platform speaker must amuse and please rather than 
teach. 

He sat for Leeds from 1832 to 1834, when he went to India as 
legal adviser to the Supreme Council. While in the East he ex- 
tended his accurate and exhaustive knowledge of India and its 
unhappy history, which bore golden fruit in two of his finest essays, 
and much of his subsequent fame was due to the lessons he learned 
in his brief but honourable exile at Calcutta. 

In 1839, soon after returning from India, he became member for 
Edinburgh, an honour which he did not appreciate more ‘highly than 
it deserved. He was soon made Secretary of State for War, and 
eight years later, during the administration of Lord John Russell, was 
Paymaster General. The following year he lost favour with the 
people of Edinburgh, who returned Mr. Cowan ; the explanation of 
this mishap being the energetic part which Macaulay had taken in 
the Maynooth grant, a measure of which he approved, not from any 
predilection for the Roman Catholic Church, but because he believed 
it to be a just concession to the religion and claims of the Irish 
majority. This makes one fancy that he would have been a Home 
Ruler in these days, although his authority is often quoted against 
Home Rule. 

For some time after his defeat he lived in retirement, busy in the 
preparation of that noble and heart-stirring fragment of a history, 
written with a power, a loving earnestness, that no English historian 
has ever surpassed. But for his failure at Edinburgh, this magnificent 
contribution to the literature of his country might not have been so 
nearly completed. 

History ought to be a most fascinating and almost universal study, 
and so it would be, were it not for the uncertainty surrounding every- 
thing connected with it. We cannot be reasonably sure as to the 
actions and motives of living public men, so recklessly do ill-informed 
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and untruthful scribblers write about them. As for authentic anecdotes, 
which go the round of society, especially of the so-called Society papers, 
they will seldom stand the rough test of five minutes’ investigation. 
When it comes to inquiries into events that happened several centuries 
ago, matters are incomparably worse. ‘Take, for instance, the recent 
correspondence in the Z7mes relating to the fate of ‘Thomas Becket’s 
body—whether it was buried here, there, or somewhere else, whether 
it was subsequently burnt and not buried ; whether again such and such 
passages in ancient records are trustworthy, or mean what they appear 
to signify—are questions that are puzzling the most acute antiquaries 
and scholars. And why? Because traditions are seldom trustworthy, 
but are often hopelessly conflicting. So little reliance can be placed on 
the best historians that most well-informed men are of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s opinion: “Do not read me history, for that I kvow to be 
false.” While nothing would surpass in interest a perfectly faithful 
delineation of the habits and life of a remote age, nothing is less likely 
to be presented. What should we not give for a trustworthy narrative 
of Roman life in Cesar’s days; of the events connected with the 
Norman Conquest; of the condition of the peasantry in Elizabeth’s 
days ; and of the life and surroundings of Dante and Shakespeare ? 
In spite of Macaulay’s acumen, learning, and impartiality, his history, - 
though not his picturesque essays, will year by year be less read by 
the general public, though his reputation will long continue to be 
treasured as one of the most brilliant of the nineteenth century. 
Histories are as perishable as novels, from no fault of the writers, 
but from the constant change of views going on, and the frequent 
removals of historical landmarks with the perpetual coming to light 
of fresh facts. 

In 1852 he again received the suffrages of the electors of Edin- 
burgh, and sat for the Northern Athens until 1856, when he resigned 
his seat. Mr. Greville comments as follows. ‘Sunday, January 
27, 1856. Macaulay, owing to continued bad health, is obliged to 
retire from Parliament. He now says that he will not be able to 
continue the History of England beyond the death of Queen Anne. 
He enters into such minute details, I think it very doubtful if he 
will even get as far as that epoch.” His incessant political and 
literary labours had been telling with fatal effect on his health, and 
for some years he had painful warnings that the end was not far dis- 
tant. In 1857 Lord Palmerston was empowered by the Queen to 
offer him a peerage, and this dignity he gratefully accepted, and was 
raised to the Upper House as Baron Macaulay, of Rothley Temple. 


Kut the scholar was not long permitted to enjoy the dignified and 
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placid retirement of the House of Lords. His death occurred two 
years later, on December 28, 1859. He was verging on sixty. As 
he was unmarried the title died with him. 

His death, though hardly unexpected, for he was known to be 
failing, was in a certain sense sudden. His nephew, the present 
distinguished statesman, Sir George ‘Trevelyan, called just before he 
passed away, and found him sitting in his study, his head resting on 
his chest. It was difficult to arouse him, and the attempt, perhaps 
ill-judged, recalled some painful incidents of his career, and over- 
came his self-control, which he did not regain without an effort. He 
quietly passed away, just as he had always desired, preceding most 
of his friends and relatives, and leaving an honoured reputation and 
an irreproachable character. He shed lustre on the Upper House, 
and thoroughly deserved a peerage, although his acceptance of a title 
exposed him to a charge of inconsistency. One could not imagine 
John Bright cr Joseph Chamberlain, even from political considera- 
tions, taking a peerage. He was not the first, and certainly he will 
not be the last, who has gratefully accepted a peer’s coronet after 
expressing magnificent ccntempt for such a useless and foolish dis- 
tinction. It is curious that though history has never, in Macaulay’s 
own words, degraded Francis Bacon into Viscount St. Albans, no 
name is more often mentioned, with its title prefixed, than Lord 
Macaulay’s, making one half suspect that though Bacon could receive 
no additional dignity from a title, Macaulay was not above such an 
equivocal honour. 

There is something so obviously objectionable in the retention 
of an hereditary Upper Chamber and of the order of hereditary 
knighthood, that it was a shock to many people when Tennyson 
was raised to the peerage. ‘The peculiar sting lies in the hereditary 
character of the Chamber, opposed as it is to the sense of justice and 
to the best instincts of an enlightened age. As well have hereditary 
judges, hereditary bishops, and hereditary university professors! A 
second Chamber, in some form or another, is useful in practice, and 
as long as the House of I.ords continues to be hereditary it is only 
saved from utter contempt by being yearly recruited from great con- 
temporary statesmen, authors, and thinkers. Were the heirs of peers 
generally honourable and able, less objection would be urged ; but 
when the dignity of the peerage descends, as it too frequently does, 
to some scapegrace, or voué, or under-bred knave, whose worthless- 
ness is only saved from universal execration and detestation by the 
halo investing a coronet, one cannot help wondering how long such 
an anomaly will last, how long will the age continue to regard the 
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worst vices of men of rank as mere amiable weaknesses? ‘The 
appellate functions of the Upper Chamber have now been abrogated 
in practice ; while, as regards any real effective control over the 
destinies and government of the country, the Lower House, as it is 
styled with curious infelicity, has a thousand times more weight. 
Whenever the House of Lords ventures to exercise its nominal power 
and throws out a popular Bill, the storm of disapproval is menacing 
and unmistakable, while the fate of the measure is in no degrce 
imperilled ; a few weeks or months later, and the defeated Bill is a 
second time introduced and forced through the House, the Lords 
either reversing their former decision, or the majority, by withdrawing 
from the division, permitting the Bill to pass. The only function 
the Upper House can legitimately exercise is to criticise and amend 
Bills. At the same time the greater dignity and éc/at of a peer over 
those of a member of the governing and all-powerful Chamber, are 
above question. 

Macaulay was in early life far from affluent—that is, for an Aaditué 
of the gilded drawing-rooms of the West-end—and for some time he 
had not more than £600 a year. ‘This, in the circles in which he moved, 
was little short of beggary, and he was compelled to dispose of his 
University gold medals to pay his debts. But debt he abominated, 
and as much as possible avoided ; and, fortunately, he was still young 
when the proceeds of his works and his official salary secured him an 
ample income. In middle life he received in a single year, an 
exceptional one, £ 20,000 from literature; “ pretty well,” as he remarks, 
“for a man who twenty years earlier had not a penny remaining 
after paying his debts, and who only inherited a slender legacy from 
his uncle the General.” 

The remuneration which Macaulay received from the Zdindurgh 
Review was large and useful. At first it looks as though his merits 
were fully appreciated, and that the money reward they secured very 
fairly gauged their worth. But when one remembers that the intel- 
lectual powers of Macaulay surpassed those of ordinary men in the 
ratio of hundreds to one, and that those brilliant and fascinating essays 
helped to give the Zdinburgh the commanding position which it so 
long held at the head of national reviews, one is compelled to admit 
that the remuneration did not represent the literary worth of his con- 
tributions, though it might their market value. At the same time 
it is not easy to understand how in those times, when the difficulties 
of intercommunication were still considerable, and the circulation of 
the Review must have been confined within comparatively narrow 
limits, the proprietors could afford and venture to pay £250 fora 
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single article. That is, however, the most convincing proof of 
Macaulay’s popularity and reputation. 

When fortune smiled on him, he, like Canon Liddon, gave 
lavishly and generously right and left, and bestowed in charity a large 
portion of his income. It is said on good authority that the last 
letter he ever dictated, just before he died, enclosed a cheque for £ 25 
to a worthy but poor curate. All accounts repeat the same tale of 
generosity and disinterestedness. His affection for children, like that 
of Dean Burgon, was touching. He never married, perhaps all the 
better for him, as had he had the distractions of a wife and family, he 
might not have found leisure for his work. When his nephew was a lad 
Macaulay used, the fortunate recipient of his uncle’s generosity tells 
us, to send him, in contravention of post-office regulations, sovereigns 
concealed in the huge masses of wax with which he fastened his letters. 

It is hardly possible to speak with sufficient admiration of 
Macaulay’s immense and accurate learning, or to find words in which 
to convey an idea of his care and untiring industry ; @ Jropos of his 
high sense of honour and of his ardour for work the following extract 
from Mr. Greville’s diary will be of interest: “ Panizzi came in the 
evening, and there was a great deal of pleasant conversation. He 
had breakfasted the day before with Macaulay, whose history, the two 
next volumes, will not be ready for another year. Panizzi said 
Macaulay was very conscientious as to his authorities, and spared no 
pains to get at the truth, and willingly re-wrote any part of his book 
when he had any reason to believe that he had been in error as to 
facts. Of all living English historians, Panizzi considered Hallam to 
be the most accurate, and that his book on the ‘Constitutional 
History of England’ was not to be surpassed.” 

What praise can be too warm for a man who read a volume to 
find material for a single sentence or to verify a-single fact, and 
who would travel hundreds of miles to describe with greater vividness 
asingle scene? Yet this he did, not once only, but repeatedly. In his 
scrupulous care to verify quotations he acted up to the dying advice 
of old Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen, who, when asked to 
leave some precept for the guidance of his friends, exclaimed, 
“Verify your quotations, gentlemen.” He passed weeks at Weston 
Zoyland filling in every detail in the narrative of the Battle of Sedge- 
moor. Such labour could not but be crowned with success. The 
lifelike interest of the work, the accuracy of every statement, and 
the clearness of language commanded universal admiration and 
silenced opposition ; and though his conclusions are sometimes 
objected to, his facts are, with few exceptions, allowed to be beyond 
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the reach of criticism. Unfortunately, of late his History has been 
impugned and its accuracy and impartiality questioned, while its 
reputation is undoubtedly waning, but not from any fault of the 
author, rather from our new reading of history and the constant 
bringing to light of fresh facts. 

In 1849 the first two volumes appeared, and were welcomed with 
a burst of enthusiasm similar to that which greeted Edward 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” Six years later the third and fourth 
volumes were published, and were received with even louder 
applause. Thousands and tens of thousands of copies were sold, 
and they maintained, or rather added to, the illustrious author’s 
fame. But death and disease were laying their hand on the over- 
worked statesman, historian, and essayist, and before his great work 
was completed, England mourned Macaulay as she has seldom 
grieved for a writer. A fifth volume was in 1861 issued, containing 
fragments found in his study at Kensington, where, in the midst of 
his cherished books, his laborious life came to an end. The last 
passage which he lived to complete was the description of the 
death-bed of William of Orange, but breaks occur in the narrative 
immediately preceding that memorable event. These fragments, 
with a consideration that cannot be sufficiently praised, and which 
has not always in similar circumstances been imitated, it was decided 
to leave exactly as they were found. Had he lived, he proposed 
bringing down his History to the beginning of this century. It 
purports to commence with the accession of the Second James, but 
one or two preliminary chapters of exceeding beauty give a faithful 
and brilliant picture of earlier times. 

No space remains to speak of Macaulay’s poems, which would 
have made any other man famous ; but he who claims the distinction 
of being England’s greatest historian established a reputation on works 
even more imperishable and worthy of note than those spirit-stirring 
poems, “ The Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

One is tempted to wonder whether the distinguished lawyer and 
author whom Macaulay takes to task in his essay on Bacon was the 
gentleman who figures in the following anecdote: “An amusing 
story is told of Charles Lamb (@ grvopfos of someone asking if his wit 
and that of Sydney Smith were alike). One day, when he was playing 
at whist with his friend Basil Montagu, he said to him, ‘Basil, if 
dirt were trumps, what hands you would hold !’” 

It remains to add that when Macaulay passed away only one 
place was worthy to receive his body. In the glorious Abbey of 
Westminster, by the side of heroes and scholars who have invested 
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their native land with unfading glory, amidst writers as brilliant, 
statesmen as illustrious, poets as memorable, generals as victorious, 
philanthropists as devoted, thinkers as profound, hearts as true and 
sterling as anv he described, or the world has known in its most 
favoured climes, happiest ages, and most gorgeous scenes—in that 
proud sanctuary which only receives the noblest spirits of the day, 
was laid the illustrious historian and critic. Over for him, as for 
them, the harassing labour and wearing strife of existence, peacefully 
he and they sleep; though their work be done, their memory lives for 


evermore, 


ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


























IN AND AROUND A SCOTCH KIRK. 


heros KIRK was, like Carglen School, a conspicuous 
object ; but its full lustre was obscured, while that of the 
school was apparent to all. The school stood with a white bare face 
and sides turned to three-quarters of the heavens, plain alike to 
dwellers in the upland and the lowland straths and to travellers on the 
long-winding toll-road. Behind the school-house was the snug little 
plantation full of “the oak and the ash and the bonnie rowan tree,” 
with here and there an occasional spruce fir and stunted shrub. Ah! 
many a time have I slid—but never again shall I slide—from the 
top of one of those great pine stems, legs astride on its wide- 
spreading branches. Never again shall the deep, torn pockets be 
filled to the utmost recesses of their many holes with a load of 
speckle-stained cones to pepper the head of a schoolmate or a 
brother. Nor yet shall the hut, fit for a dweller in the heart of Africa, 
ever more be erected on the mossy turf, in the cooling shade, by 
mine or other hands ; for, alas ! the school of twenty years ago is the 
disused school now. Thus do outworn things pass quietly on the 
shelf. But the kirk, glorious still does it stand! It is true it cannot 
be seen in its entirety from the upper and lower straths, or the long- 
winding toll-road; but from most points you can catch at least a 
glimpse of its steeple and ancient belfry, peeping like an old-world 
symbol from their green, leafy framework. For the kirk is fully sur- 
rounded with foliage in summer, and in winter with ample tree 
stems—albeit then, bare, ruined quires, where late the sweet birds 
sang. Behind it the “Auld Wuid” rises in gently ascending 
undulations to the steep sides of heathery Ben Ulen, safely shel- 
tering the sacred walls from the wild blasts that sweep with sleety 
chill through wide Carglen in the waning of the year. In January 
or February snow-wreaths may cover the dykes at the outskirts of 
the wood, completely effacing their existence, save for the presence 
in the powdery snow of an unconcealed shrub here and there, that 
in open weather feebly attempted to add grace to the rustic fence. 
But no wreath lifts its wintry front against the kirk, ‘‘Cauld within 
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but cosy oot” was the verdict of a local rustic upon this centre of 
light and leading in the Highland parish. 

The big house was twenty times more snug in its outward aspect, 
in contrast with the ruinous parish kirk of bygone days. The relics 
of this ancient building, consisting of two bare walls, a ghostly gable, 
and ghostlier vacant belfry, stood on a sloping bank in the midst of a 
miniature strath, pretty enough, when the warm sunbeams danced 
on the leaves and shimmered on the sparkling eddies of the bickering 
rill that ran close to the kirkyard wall ; but, in winter, exposed from 
the northwards, by its peculiar situation, to every gust sweeping over 
the straggling lands. In winter it was always a “ cauld nor’ win’” in 
Carglen. Around the auld kirk was the auld and the only kirkyard, 
in which lay the unnumbered dead of all the Cargleners to remote 
generations. What a store for the delight of hunters of antiquarian 
tombstone lore was there! I know that a great variety of inscrip- 
tions, serious, comic, and serio-comic, existed ; but, woe be to me, I 
cannot quote a single couplet, as there abides in my mind but a 
jumble of charnel-house rhymes and maxims, which remind too 
vividly of involuntary shudders caused by the legends and stories 
told in early days of kirkyard horrors. Right under the shadow of 
the rural burying-ground, though across the ivied bridge leading over 
the stream, and under the smile of high Ben Ulen, you might see the 
prettiest cottage in all the upland parish. I loved it as I loved my 
life, yet I saw it perhaps but once in a twelvemonth, and I never set 
foot within its threshold, although near relatives of my own dwelt 
there. There was no bitter quarrel within the family circle, and to 
this day I can assign no adequate reason why a respectful distance was 
kept between us ; but there was neglect, if not alienation, nevertheless. 
There were curious friendships and unaccountable isolations in 
Northern Carglen, as in other more important centres in this busy 
world. In days more remote a different state of feeling had pre- 
vailed. Close friendly intercourse existed between the cousins in 
the upland and those in the lowland straths. And in illustration of 
this I may here tell a true ‘story. My grandfather, who was a sub- 
stantial farmer in the lower part of the parish, had a favourite 
younger brother who lived with him on the windy straggling farm- 
stead of Linkerstown. We—de., our special Carglen sept—were a 
religious and, I am glad to think, a hospitable. race (alas, that in 
these dark days we should have degenerated!) ; but this younger 
brother, my grand-uncle, was, I have been told, a wild young spark. 
Perhaps he had more native wit than the rest of our clan—or it 
might be he had less! At any rate he was drowned in the Punler’s 
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Eddy, by the ferry of Boat o’ Craig. John Geddes was hisname. He 
had been on a journey to the county town of Eilfin in charge of his 
brother’s best horse and gig. Returning at a late hour to the ferry of 
Boat o’ Craig, he raised the usual North-country hail, a wild, sonorous 
shout, which rang through the keen air of the spring night, across the 
swift-rushing current of the river S——, and fairly startled the old 
boatman, Peter Lyon, from his nine-o’clock nap in the big arm-chair 
by the edge of his cosy hearthstone. Peter and his two youngsters 
were very soon on the opposite side of the stream with their floating 
bridge, and John Geddes, his horse, and gig were taken on board. 
The Carglen bank was reached in safety, and John ai once began to 
lead his horse up the sandy incline, steep and soft, which led to this 
end of the long-winding toll road. Just at the moment the sudden 
crack of a poacher’s gun in the neighbouring woods of Boat o’ Craig 
startled the timorous animal, and, causing it to rear with a sudden 
jerk, sent man, horse, and gig in a few seconds to the gravelly bed of 
the deep river. ‘The body of John Geddes was speedily recovered, 
but life was totally extinct. It was a sad night, as it well might be, 
in the farmhouse of Linkerstown. Those were the times when 
* body-snatching ” was rife in the Scotch Highlands, and a rumour 
speedily spread in this remote parish that certain dreaded, or sus- 
pected, body-snatchers were sure to desecrate the grave of the 
ill-fated farmer. My grandfather was a “ douce,” godly man, but he 
was prepared to adopt very stringent measures to avert this cata- 
strophe. ‘An unce or twa o’cauld shot wud serve them richt,” said 
he. And he took his measures somewhat in this spirit. He arranged 
for a strict watch to be kept on the grave by day and night for several 
weeks after the burial. He himself and a neighbour trudged in the 
evening by turns with two other friends from the lower to the upper 
end of the parish for the nightly guard. A strict look-out was main- 
tained by the relatives dwelling in the lovely cottage which has been 
mentioned, and hospitality was shown to the visitors, who, when not 
engaged in their frequent “rounds” through the kirkyard, found 
shelter in the warm kitchen by a cheerful fire. One dark, moonless 
night, as I have been told, when the wind swept in the treetops, 
rumbled in the chimneys, and the rain fell in frequent squalls, when 
the “blast soughed like the wail o’ a lost speerit,” as George Geddes 
said, two men were seen, in one of these rounds, lurking in a corner 
of the kirkyard. The watchers gave chase as fast as they could, running 
over the grave mounds, but with no avail, for the would-be thieves, 
if such they were, had little difficulty in making their escape in the 
rain, and the wind, and the darkness. Surveillance was now, how- 
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ever, maintained with renewed care; and on the next Sunday the 
parish minister—staid old man I believe he was—delivered from the 
pulpit, which has long ceased to be, the grim announcement, which 
scarcely became his office, that if anyone broke the laws of God and 
man by interfering with the grave of John Geddes, who had been 
drowned at the ferry of Boat o’ Craig, firearms would be used 
against the desecrators! Thereafter, George Geddes and his sup- 
porters went their rounds with loaded muskets. These must have 
been rusty old instruments, for I well remember the incident told to 
me by George Geddes’ wife, according to which, some nights after 
this serious warning had been given, yet another interloper was espied 
near the grave. My grandfather’s companion raised his musket and 
tried to shoot, but, alas ! the trigger would not work, and the intruder 
escaped. The two good souls declared, however, that they identified 
him, and, ever afterwards a certain individual was a marked character 
in Carglen, a thing to be thought of with loathing and contempt. 
Yet he lived to a green old age, for even I remember him well. 

But hitherto we have not been able to get inside the kirk, and 
I am afraid it will be some time yet before we enter the hallowed 
precincts. In sober reality and in the literal sense, it was a stiff job 
to pass, with due regard to circumspection and ceremony, through 
the various stereotyped preliminary forms previous to an entrance 
within the sacred walls, on a Sunday. I will begin with that which 
dwells most freshly in my own memory. The white, many-storeyed 
manse was situated in a low-lying grassy dell by the side of the 
purling stream which came from the up-parish, in the centre of a 
cosy nest of green trees, cool and pleasant in the sultry July, and 
snugly sheltered from the biting December and “ Janiwar” winds. 
The manse! Again, I am off from the kirk, for the mere mention 
of the name will inevitably keep us outside for another while. 
It was like heaven itself, I recollect, to eat beefsteak (vegetables 
were our staple food, remember) with the minister, but-— though 
I shudder to say it—it was too suggestive of the atmosphere 
of “another place” to sit on the hard benches of the parish kirk 
listening to the prosy verbiage of an old-world homily. Seldom was 
I honoured with a seat at the great man’s table, but, because of its 
infrequency, the distinction was all the more prized. O Elysian 
fields, on the clean-shaven lawn in front of the manse, under the 
shading elms! O supper of the gods, in the corner room looking 
out on the burn and the woods of Bethlun Kart! Stolen joys are 
sweet, they say, and I know the truth of the adage. There never 
was, I verily believe, in all the northern Highlands a richer orchard 
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than that known as the “auld gairden.” It was there that we tasted 
the sweetness of ripe, plump, juicy fruit. It was there that the 
luscious strawberries, apples, pears, and plums seemed all the 
sweeter in our mouths because we—oh, tell it not in Gath ; pub- 
lish it not in the roads, the lanes, and the far-winding paths of 
Carglen ; tell it not to anyone who is great on the Eighth Command- 
ment !—had surreptitiously appropriated some of them. Sitting in 
church on the first day of the week, we trembled at the terrors 
of another world, in recollection of our escapades in the minister’s 
“auld gairden.” ‘The other world had its terrors for the spirit, 
undoubtedly, but so had the present for the body, that more 
mundane part of the human animal. Here is a proof. Ona certain 
Friday school was over at two P.M. The dominie was going toa 
wedding-party, and we were released. We made for the Carglen 
burn (to fish for trout, feeling below the stones and banks with our 
naked hands and arms), and for the “auld gairden” at the manse, 
as a sort of interlude in the entertainment of the afternoon. It was 
a period of interregnum at that time in the tenancy of the manse. 
The silver-haired minister, Saunders Macdonald, had been gathered 
to his fathers, and all Carglen was anxiously awaiting the advent of 
the new spiritual teacher. It was a grand opportunity for plundering, 
with little fear of detection, the fruit-trees in the old garden. A 
cherry was the object of my personal depredations. Twenty feet 
from the ground, I sat legs astride on a branch which appeared 
perfectiy strong and safe; but, lo! in a sad moment I saw it 
beginning to give at the stem, and almost before I realised what was 
happening I fell on the hard ground with a nasty thwack. I 
scrambled to my fect as best I could, but the world seemed to be 
spinning round like a big top, and there was an indescribable sound 
in my ears. My companions in transgression were more frightened 
even than I was, and the unclean spirit of cherry-stealing was for 
the time fairly driven out. I could not have been much hurt, for I 
felt no pain, only there was that curious whirl of solid things round 
about, and the hissing sing-song in my ears. It was some days 
before the brain returned to its normal state. 

From all this it will be seen that the manse, with its surround- 
ings, was a desirable place enough, especially when it is understood 
that it was the centre of a fat and fertile glebe of many acres. Indeed, 
the living of Carglen was a good one—how good I cannot say ; for 
I never could (who can?) master the mysterious jargon of Scotch 
teinds, with values in quarters and bolls of oats, &c., &c. Neverthe- 
less the incumbency was reputed to be valuable as compared with 
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neighbouring country parishes, and, so far as my recollection extends, 
had been filled by men of character. Two of them I knew; the 
other was but a sort of far-off memory. Yet he was the greatest 
of the three. Rev. Dr. Rothes was his name ; he wasa man of great 
piety and skill in dealing with his rustic flock, a leader in the local 
presbytery, and a powerful debater in the general assembly of the 
National Kirk. It was seldom that one small out-of-the-way 
presbytery in the Highlands could boast of having in its numbers two 
men who had within a short space filled the high post of moderator 
of that august body. Our presbytery of Aberkeith had, however, 
that honour, for Dr. Rothes of Carglen and Dr. Longbeard of 
Aberkeith were both ex-Moderators of the General Assembly. Mr. 
Saunders Macdonald was the successor of Dr. Rothes. His spiritual 
reign was uneventful. It was the good man’s exit, if I may so say, 
which was startling. But as I have referred to that in another paper 
I will not repeat the reference here. He was a great scholar ; “‘ he 
can spaik seeven langijis, fac as death,” said the men of Carglen. 
When he died and went to his last bed in the upland kirkyard, there 
was a great “roup,” or auction, at the manse. ‘or three mortal days 
did it rage, and all the parish were there, cither to see, buy, or drink, 
for there was a liberal supply of whisky, strong, fiery, undiluted, to 
be had free, gratis, and for nothing. Auld Robbie Jamieson from 
Kail, the auctioneer, was a busy man. His rough jokes, smart 
sayings, variety of intonations, which seemed exhaustless during one 
day’s work, were fairly run out before the three days were over. It 


was a treat to witness and to hear Auld Robbie trying to dispose of - 


the dead minister’s books. Saunders Macdonald had an enormous 
library, consisting of works in many languages, particularly in Dutch, 
and these, more especially, the old auctioneer could not tackle with 
any proper assurance. “A jumble-tamble-quamble frae Rotherdam 
by a great man, a vera great man [here the spectacles were properly 
adjusted, and he gazed]; dash me gif I can tell ye wha he was, 
though ; duy tt an’ than yell see ; wha’ll bid five shillins ? Dirt cheap 
at that ; buy it an’ than ye’ll be wiser than mysel’” ; whereupon 
Robbie took a pinch of snuff and looked the throng defiantly in their 
faces, with a sly twinkle, as much as to say, “ I'll quaiesten if ye dae.” 
The consequence of all this was that the dead man’s valuable library 
went for a mere nothing. One single enterprising second-hand 
bookseller from Edinburgh would gladly have given twice or thrice 
the amount for the whole stock, on a private valuation. And yet they 
are said to be “lang-headit chiels” inthe North! Perhaps they are; 
but then it is not every day they have to tackle queer heathenish 
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names in Dutch, and Greek, and Portuguese. I was but a youngster 
at the time, and the whole scene was a piece of the wildest frolic to 
me ; yet I had read “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and been: roundly up- 
braided for wasting my time on “thae vain and freevilous trash,” 
and I had even been bold enough to take an interes: in the great Sir 
Walter. 

“ What’s that ye’ve got behind the desk, sir?” cried Patrick 
Spens one day in the school. 

“A dictionary,” I was going to say, but the word stuck in my 
throat. ‘* A book, sir,” quoth I. 

“ Bring it here,” roared the dominie. I took it up ; it was “ Guy 
Mannering ; or, the Astrologer.” 

Patrick Spens glared with wrath, and his voice fairly choked with 
suppressed vexation and chagrin. “ ‘To think that a lad who may 
one day wag his head in the pu’pit should give his mind to such free- 
volity!” was no doubt the sort of reflection passing through the 
worthy man’s mind. 

“See here, lad,” said he. Mr. Patrick Spens had a habit, 
when he was in a towering rage, cither of speaking in English 
prose of startling precision and politeness, or of fairly and contrarily 
relapsing into homebred Scotch—it was the latter now—“the buik 
is noo bleezin’ on the fichr ; nae mair will ye see it ; an’ what’s gae 
true, the neist time ye gae yer atteintion inside o’ these walls to 
trash like this (sic!) pack outside ye shall gae. No that I blame 
Sir Walter; it’s you, sir!” he shrieked, and shook his hand at me 
with menacing gesture. My blood was up, but I went quietly to my 
place and betook myself to Virgil and a dictionary in grim earnest. 
That threat of expulsion was a terrible one in North-country ears. 
Of course a parent could generally make it all right with the dominie, 
but it involved a kind of social ostracism, all the same. I worked 
with a heart and a will for some time, but the net result of the honest 
man’s threat was, I fear, to make me think more and more of Sir Walter 
and less and less of the Latin. It was all my fault, I make no doubt, 
but the persistence of the disease scarcely justifies the wisdom of the 
course of treatment. So that I wandered through the rooms in the 
grey manse, littered with all the bookish treasures of a man learned 
in “seeven langijis,” ever thinking of a certain Dominie Samp3on, 
who gloated over the printed riches of a learned defunct bishop; of 
an amateur librarian who stood for hours on the library steps 
engrossed in the contents of an ancient tome, and whose feelings, in 
the presence of unimagined literary treasures, could only find vent in 
the exclamation “ prodigious.” It was a sight to see the bucolic 
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Cargleners gazing on the many score volumes, and their remarks 
were highly characteristic. 

“ Eh, sirs, an’ this is what learnin’ brings a man tae,” said Jock 
Watt from the Knowhead. 

“‘T wadna gie ane o’ auld Saunders’s sermons for the hail trash,” 
cried Belnabreich, douce, sober chief elder. 

“ Dang’t gif they’re warth a single mutchkin o’ the critur,” was 
the verdict of graceless George McQueben. 

“ He was aye a dry stick,” said Mary Dey; “an’ nae wunder, for 
wha cud hae preychit the real milk o’ the Ward whase mind was 
pooshint by thae heethenish stuff ?” 

The books went, therefore, in the monetary sense, “like the 
sough o’ an auld sang.” And the auction, too, as a whole was a 
dismal financial failure. Conscience was at a discount among the 
Carglen farmers, and there seemed to be a tacit understanding that 
they would not bid against one another. 

“Saunders Macdonald did mair guid dead nor alive,” said Sandy 
from the Claypots, most of the late minister’s valuable ploughs, 
harrows, cows, horses, and general agricultural stock having been 
knocked down under the hammer for a fraction of their real worth. 
It was the Cargleners’ way, perhaps, of showing gratitude for years 
of spiritual consolation and advice. 

The mention of spiritual matters brings us back to the Sunday 
and the kirk in the leafy shade. It brings us to where we were before 
we were tempted into a lengthy digression at the mere mention of 
the manse and its many attractions. Our position was, or ought to 
have been, a sitting one on the dyke surrounding the “little wuid ” ; 
the time about five minutes before the stroke of twelve, the hour of 
service in the parish kirk. We are watching for the first peep of the 
crown of the minister’s capacious black hat as he’ slowly climbs the 
steep brae intervening between the manse and the kirk. If ever 
‘* Sunday ” was written on anything in letters plain as a well-printed 
book, the word was clear and distinct upon that broad-brimmed 
glossy hat. It fairly shone in honour of the hallowed day. And the 
countenance beneath it was a veritable sermon in itself. 

“ Tt maks ye guid even to look on’t,” said little Pat frae the mill. 
“Tt gars ye aye feel ‘ We're a’ different men the day frae what we'll 
be the morn’s mornin’,’” 

Few people in Carglen were above the suspicion of liking a glass 
o’ the critur (“ ou, ay, at speecial times, an’ what for no ?”) and the 
parson himself was not an exception (“no that he was ever seen the 
waur o’t, ye ken”); but you may be sure Mr. Saunders Macdonald 
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would be guiltless of tasting strong drink on the holy Sabbath, at 
any rate until a decent interval had elapsed from the close of the 
religious exercises. He was the ambassador of heaven to sinful, 
worldly Cargleners, and every step told that he knew it, as he mounted 
the brae, and walked round by the school to the schoolmaster’s 
house, where he was accustomed to robe himself in his wide- flowing 
Geneva gown. At this period of the history of my parish there was 
no vestry or retiring-room in the big kirk, only two large, lumbering, 
draughty porches. 

Meanwhile the country folks are arriving, and so have they been 
for the last half-hour, though only a mere handful are as yet inside 
the building. Again we fly from the kirk, and this time to the very 
top of one of the biggest trees in all the “ Auld Wuid.” That was 
my nest on a Sunday, times more than one, when I ought to have 
been in the Sabbath-school. It was pleasant to be rocked in the 
tree-top, to feel the cool breeze, and to listen to the sound of its 
rush and rustle as it swept over the wood. It was a stolen pleasure, 
and it was sweet accordingly. But it was not the joy of swaying in 
the many-voiced tree-top, keen though that was, which brought 
me to the airy altitude. It was to escape the dreariness of a 
Sunday task, and to witness, with a youth’s queer appreciation, the 
moving lines of a really wonderful picture. The country folks were 
setting out for the kirk from far and near, and the sombre animation 
which gave to the country-side a really interesting aspect was a sight 
worth beholding. I knew all the farms ; I knew every field, dingle, 
and bosky dell of the scattered parish; I took a pride in 
knowing every individual, whether dwelling in the upland or the 
lowland strath ; I even flattered myself that I could identify each 
person by his or her characteristic dress ; and so my occupation 
on the summit of the ample fir, in the big wuid on the sides of 
Ben Ulen, was both to witness a spacious panorama, and to dis- 
tinguish individuals like John Mill of the Tam from Souter Sandy o’ 
the Gorbals, or Meg Lownie o’ the Craighead from Eppie Young o’ 
the Calterneuch. 1 have wild, weird sketches of these scenes in a 
greasy old penny exercise book to this very day—sketcher, I shame 
to say, which would disgrace the talent of a very youthful scholar of 
tenth-rate genius—but yet I would not part with them for alump sum, 
for tree-top winds seem to blow from them, sunny skies smile down 
upon their black faces, many-coloured quivering leaves are their 
framework, squirrels with long, sweeping, bushy tails peep from 
them, and, above all, a thousand indescribable memories, ever sweet 
and fair, of early days, full of manifold joys and scarce a sorrow, 
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awake at the very sight of their suggestive imbecility. It is a far 
cry to Loch Awe, they say ; it is a far cry from smoky London to 
that breezy tree-top ; but, oh ! to be there once more with the same 
heart and the same hope! All loved things in this cold world 
vanish, fade into the unknown before tney are really prized ; and I 
make no doubt that my stalwart tree-stem has long ago become a 
prey to some woodman’s ruthless axe. What a time it would take to 
describe all that I saw from my coign of vantage! It would occupy 
a chapter of ordinary length by itself. A keener eye than mine has 
seen it, or something like it, though not from a tree-top, and not in 
the far loved Highlands. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written of 
* A Lowden Sabbath Morn” in a picture akin to mine, and of which 


he sings a great deal more than I may quote. But this I cannot 
pass by :-- 
The lasses clean frae tap to taes, 
Are busked in crumplin underclaes. 
The gartered hose, the weel-filled stays, 
The nakit shift, 
A’ bleeched on bonnie greens for days, 
An’ white’s the drift. 


Our Marg’et aye sae keen to crack, 
Douce stappin’ in the stoury track, 

Her emeralt goun a’kiltit back, 
Frae snawy coats. 

White ankled leads the kirkyard pack, 
Wi’ Dauvit Groats. 

And aye an’ while we nearer draw 
To whaur the Kirkton lies alaw, 

Mair neebours comin’ saft and slaw 
Frae here an’ there; 

The thicker thrang the gate an’ caw 
The stour in air. 

But hark! the bells frae nearer clang, 
To rowst the slaw tke'r sides they bang; 

An’ see black coats a’ready thrang, 
The green kirkyaird. 

And at the yett, the chestnuts spang, 
That brocht the laird. 


It is the clang of this bell, short, sharp, and clamorous in its note— 
the ringin’-in, as it is known—that is the sound of warning to descend 
from the airy seat and race with might and main to the door of the 
kirk. You will please understand that a weekly palaver, wherein have 
been discussed countless things, great and small, has been going on 
outside the church walls for at least half an hour; but as the “ ringin’- 
in” js already nearing a close, we must pass it over, leaving its good 
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things for a future occasion. In the same way the Sunday-school, 
of which I should like to tell one or two quaint stories, must await 
another opportunity. Slow and solemn—preternaturally solemn and 
slow—are the final vibrations which the ancient gust-swept bell gives 
out, under the impulse of Long Tam Robertson’s hand—him, too, 
we leave for the present undescribed, and rush up the wide winding 
stairway as fast as our legs will carry us. If we do jostle uncannily 
old Mary Dey or bent John Wabster, from Windyhillock on the top 
o’ the brae, it cannot be helped, and we are out of sight ere the 
vigorous though half-stifled imprecation reaches our ears. All 
through the ensuing service we are conscious, however, of a terrible 
pair, or more, of eyes glaring wild fury at us. Guilt sits near our 
hearts, but the spirit of waywardness maintains a stiff garrison. There 
is a thundering noise sounding through the dusty old kirk as the 
heavily-shod Cargleners scramble in and up, forgetting for the time 
the stereotyped solemn face, sleek gait, and serious conduct befitting 
the Lord’s Day and the House o’ God. The very last stroke of the 
bell is heard, as the minister, arrayed now in his awe-inspiring 
gown and bands, appears within the western doorway. It is the great 
man himself to-day, “douce honest chiel,” and none of your un- 
welcome strangers from afar. A dead silence takes place as he sails 
along the passage, and then with measured, wary step ascends the 
steep pulpit stair. Tam Robertson follows at a quicker pace, having, 
as speedily as he could, made fast the bell-rope to its large iron 
staple, and hurried after the minister to shut the door of the pulpit, 
which, of course, no mortal whose mind was charged with such a 
message as that of the preacher could shut for himself. Already the 
precentor is in the lectern; the man of music is our friend Willie 
Jenkins, who trudges eight long miles every Sunday from Buffton 
and eight back again to lead the benighted men and women of 
Carglen in singing the praises of their Creator. There is quite a 
scene in store with our little friend to-day, but we are all unconscious 
of the impending unseemly episode as we watch his twinkling eye 
and admire the sleek rubicund countenance. 

“Let us begin the public warship o’ God by singing to His praise 
in the hun’red and nineteenth Psaa/m,” cries good old Saunders 
Macdonald, pious, holy man. “The hun’red and nineteenth Psaaa/m,” 
he repeats in stentorian tones. Rustle of leaves follows all through 
the grim, gaunt building, and when everyone has found, or appears to 
have found, the place, Saunders again cries, “ The hun’red and nine- 
teenth Psaalm, at the hun’red and twenty-ninth varse.” And then 


he reads: 
F2 
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Thy statutes, Lord, are wonderful, 
My soul them keeps with care ; 

The entrance of Thy Word gives light, 
Makes wise who simple are. 


Yonder is Jock Eunie, cowboy from Stoneytown (and we make 
no doubt there are others like him—many of them), incapable of 
finding the correct page in the time-honoured Psalms of David ; but 
yet his and every eye throughout the kirk looks intelligence at the 
printed page. And lo! now uprises the man of music. He strikes 
his tuning-fork on the side-board of the lectern, raises the tune, and 
sings with might and main. 


He tuned his pipes and gar’t them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl, — 


says Burns of a certain gruesome piper in his “ Tam o’ Shanter” ; 
and, in a sense, the words are applicable to the leader of our praises 
in Carglen Kirk, for the roof and the rafters, and every poor sensitive 
human ear, without a doubt, shake and dirl, as our friend Jenkins 
raises, with lengthened sweetness long drawn out, the drawling notes 
of the old tune. It is a babel of sound! He would be a bold man 
who hazarded the assertion that any two voices piped in unison. One 
man is there in particular (Farmer Begg, from the Upper Aultoun) 
who always makes himself heard in a wild, uncontrollable, zig-zag sort 
of a quaver—a quaver which it takes some time to bring to a stop, for 
the immelodious note is prolonged for quite ten seconds after every 
other voice is silent. ‘There is another voice, too, which sounds 
shrill and queer to-day, and, even to those of us who are “ timber- 
tuned,” is manifestly most discordant; it is the song of Jacob 
McWilliam, from the Stanes o’ Baldearie ; but of this more anon. 
“Let us pray,” groans the minister, in sepulchral tones. ‘The Scotch 
Church permits no liturgy—at least, looks askance with holy con- 
tempt upon its use (never shall I forget the scorn depicted upon the 
countenances of two worthy men from the Highlands who sat by me 
on one occasion in Old Greyfriars Kirk in Edinburgh, one of the 
few places where a mangled liturgy is in use) ; but yet the prayers 
of the worthy men in the North in my time—they may be different 
now—were no better than a “carnal string o’ prentit wards.” I 
could have said all his prayers as correctly, if not as well, as the 
Reverend Saunders himself. The reading of a chapter—a tre- 
mendously long one—follows the prayer, and then another psalm. 
No one but a Scotchman, and none like a Highlander, can under- 
stand the peculiar feelings of sympathy, awe, and veneration with 
which the inspired Psalms of David, as rendered in the uninspired 
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doggerel of Nahum Tate, are regarded amongst Scotch Presbyterians. 
They are sacred as—yea, more sacred than—the great Volume itself. 
The tune is raised once more, with loud gusto, by the energetic pre- 
centor, and once more our ears are invaded with the discordant 
notes—Francie Kemp the mole-catcher’s, Farmer Begg’s, and all. 
In order to explain fully what follows, it is necessary to impress 
upon the reader a due sense of the importance which was attached, 
in the minds of the good folks of Carglen, to the honourable office 
of leader of the psalmody in the parish kirk. It was a prize eagerly 
coveted by those who had, or supposed that they had, musical gifts, 
and it was secured in my day as a result of keen practical competi- 
tion. Never did chanticleer, on his rightful dunghill, pipe a louder 
or prouder song than the contending singers for this ill-paid but 
popular appointment. I suppose it was not worth more than ten or 
fifteen pounds a year ; but ten or fifteen pounds, even when broken 
up into half-yearly or quarterly allowances, was a sum of no little 
importance in our northern parish. We were so poor, to all outward 
appearance, that one wag from the flats of Moray was reported to 
have said, “ Dang it gif there’s auchteenpence in the hail place.” 
Well, we were not guife so poor as that ; but we did feel the pinch, 
times and again. Twelve months before the period to which my 
story refers, there had been a hotly-contested trial of vocal skill, 
with the result that Willie Jenkins was “gazetted” as the newprecentor. 
Jacob McWilliam, from the Stanes o’ Baldearie, considered himself 
a wronged man from that moment. He was certain in his heart of 
hearts that he was the better man of the two, and the consequence 
was a deep, settled grudge against his successful rival ; and in the 
bitterness of this grudge even the parson himself came in for a 
share. Jacob regaled the ears of many a crony with the story of 
his wrongs; but beyond these—shall I call them subterranean 
growls?—his vexation was not shown in any way, except by tremendous 
musical exertions in the kirk on Sunday. Jacob’s face on these 
occasions was a sight to see. It was a cadaverous countenance at 
all times, but now it was “awsome.” Here was a man, to all out- 
ward appearance, lustily singing divine praises, with laudable, albeit 
grotesque, zeal; but we all knew that, in reality, it was only an 
Opposition pipe to the precentor’s. ‘‘ Beat that, my birkie, if ye 
can,” plainly said every note. To do Jacob justice, he had not 
hitherto indulged in counter-singing to the precentor in a different 
tune, but had contented himself with shrill sound and portentously- 
lengthened quavers ; but lo! to-day we hear something different : 
the precentor is singing one tune and Jacob another! All Carglen, 
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in the parish kirk, is horror-struck. In two minutes’ time every 
voice is stilled, and Willie and Jacob alone sing praise. All at once 
Willie sinks down in his seat, and Jacob remains a triumphant 
conqueror. How long he would have continued to shout no one 
knows ; but Saunders Macdonald, scandalised beyond measure with 
this most unseemly episode, rises, and cries in saddened tones, “ Let 
us pray.” Thereupon Jacob stops, shuts his book, and gazes on the 
ceiling with the utmost complacency, his face plainly saying, if any- 
thing could, “I’ve dune ye noo, birkie, without ae doot.” 

Anger, however, very soon takes the place of this complacency on 
the countenance of the victorious singer. The minister, in the sorrow 
of his heart and the bitterness of his soul, pleads for the peace of Jeru- 
salem, and for prosperity in its courts ; which, being impersonal in 
the import of its reference, is all very well ; but when he goes on to inter- 
cede for those people who have come into the sheepfold like devouring 
wolves, for those who are sure to go out from us because they are 
nct of us, who desire to serve God for filthy lucre, who go about as 
roaring lions seeking whom they may devour, who seek the praise of 
men rather than the praise of God, &c., &c., it becomes very trying. 
There is evidently something amiss altogether, with Jacob (“ Puir 
man, maybe 1T didna ’gree wi’ him the nicht afore,” compassionately 
said the sympathetic George McQueben), for he is terribly affronted, 
and moved to a heroic decision. The blood of all the McWilliams, 
represented in his veins, fairly tingles, and with one determined 
effort he seizes his steeple-crowned hat, casts a look of withering scorn 
upon the poor unconscious pleader in the pulpit, claps the hat upon 
his head, and, with heavy tread, marches down the passage and out 
of the kirk. 

If we were able to follow him we should find that he hurries 
down the brae, along the toll-road, past Whiteydell, and straight to 
the Free Kirk by the side of the burn. 

This was not the first time that Jacob .had joined the ranks 
of dissent in Carglen ; hence the allusion in the minister’s prayer to 
those who went out from us because they were not of us, and 
hence the keenness wherewith Jacob felt the sting. ‘The invariable 
method of showing vengeful resentment against the parson or elders 
high in office was to shake the dust off one’s feet and “ gae down to 
the Frees.” And, to tell the truth, the same practice obtained among 
the “Frees” themselves, who always came over, in like circum- 
stances, to the “ Aulds.” The “ Aulds” and the “Frees” were the 
only organised sects in our parish. 

“Brethren, we will now resume our singing,” cries Mr, Mac- 
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donald, and the place having been purged of its misguided intruder, 
the exercise proceeds without unchristian interruption. We were 
always a feeble folk, musically, in Carglen, but we had a fair share 
of energy, if not talent, as has already been shown ; but all nerve has 
now been shattered. We try to sing ; we do our best ; but our efforts 
might remind anyone of the old couplet— 


Amen, amen, quoth the Earl Marischal, 
And a frightened man was he. 


Now comes the great event of the day—the delivery of the 
sermon. The text is a favourite one with the good preacher, and is 
as follows: ‘‘ Hast thou found me, oh! mine enemy? Yea, I have 
found thee that I might declare the mind of the Lord against thee.” 
It was a favourite one, I say, with our spiritual teacher, for I am sure 
I have heard him preach upon it at least six times, in addition to dis- 
courses delivered in the old kirk on the same subject by Mr. Mungo 
Drab, of Radlin, and Mr. Derrison, of Quarrichty. It was a wonderful 
sermon, that—an eloquent and a heart-searching ; and we Cargleners 
loved to hear it. “ Auld sangs are aye the sweetest,” says honest Mary 
Dey, half forgetting the grudge which, like Juno of old, she nourished 
in her breast. In other circumstances the older heads of our parish 
would have been a little troubled and somewhat scandalised at this 
“dish o’ cauld sowens” as they might have called it, but to-day they 
are full of wonder. 

“It’s a real guidin’ o’ the Speerit,” said, afterwards, the farmer of 
Belnabreich ; “let them wha dinna like sermons preychit mair nor 
aince, tak’ tent o’ what they say, for wha but Ane abune cud hae 
led Saunders to tackle sic an’ enemy as we hae had the day ?” 

This makes it necessary to allude to a portion of our current gossip 
in Carglen, to the effect that the weekly lectures on Holy Writ, delivered 
by our minister, were not his own composition, but were the work of 
some anonymous scribe, and had been purchased in manuscript from 
an Edinburgh or London firm of publishers. It was even whispered 
by our antagonists of the Free Kirk that the parish minister of Carglen 
regularly exchanged manuscripts with his colleagues of Quarrichty 
and Radlin. Wat Simpson, of Maggiethump, more bitter as a Dis- 
senter than pious as a Christian, was very strong in his testimony. 
“He had taken an aith upo’ the maiter, an’ he had dune it. He had 
gane himsel’ to the auld kirk o’ Radlin, efter warshippin’ ae Sunday 
in the kirk o’ Carglen (I wonder what he meant by ‘ worshipping’) to 
hear gif the self-same sermon was preychit, and it was dooms truth, 
though he said it, that it was the vera identikle words, fac as death.” 
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But this was the report of a bitter malcontent, and we of the 
orthodox persuasion at first flattered ourselves that the story was not 
true, but when its credibility was at length fairly well vouched for, we 
trembled for a time, till our antagonist was fairly floored by this 
poser from the mellow wisdom of Sandy of the Claypots: “True or 
nae true,” said he, “seemilarity o’ wards disna prove colloguein an’ 
barterin’ o’ the Ward o’ God.” That deliverance settled argument, but 
it did not stifle rumour. 

The text now given out is, however, manifestly providential. The 
preacher raises his voice to its loudest pitch, smites the pulpit desk 
with might and main, while the precentor, proud man, looks for the 
life of him the very picture of one who longs to bellow 


Up and waur them a’, Willie, 
Up and waur them a’, laddie ; 
Up an’ shak’ your supple leg, 
An’ dance afore them a’, Willie ; 


for has he not triumphed, as one may say, in the very face of gods 
and men? It is a stirring Sunday this, and a stirring sermon. In 
dim, benignant days, the locution of our grey-haired pastor is suf- 
ficiently soporific. Quite a score of heads may be seen “ nid-nid- 
noddin’” ere the reader (“he aye stak ower far close to the paper,” 
said honest Belnabreich) has reached his “ And now, ma breethren, 
we wull conseeder this soobject under three heids,” etc. etc. It was 
a wonderful sight that in Carglen Kirk, when the minister was fairly 
in the thick of his exhortation. The face of Francie Kemp the mole- 
catcher was a ghastly spectacle; I would not, as a youth, have seen it 
in the mirk night in that solemn building for half-a-crown, and that 
was a big sum in Carglen. It was elongated to an extent that could 
only be described as fearsome ; the nose protruded like the beak of 
an eagle ; the hair on his head, crisp as the quills on the back of a 
porcupine, stood upright’; his eyes glared a ghastly stare, rolling as if 
they saw, whereas it was patent to all that no sight was there. And 
yet one of the great events in Smith Amos Gibbs’ smiddy was to hear 
Francie the mole-catcher criticise Maister Macdonald the parson. 
And he did with a vengeance ; as if he had been as wideawake as 
the precentor himself. One night, from my place of privilege on 
the cinder-heap upon the top of the forge bench, I ventured, with much 
palpitation of heart, to say—* But, Francie, how can you say all this, 
when you were sound as a trooper, with a face like a hoodiecraw ?” 
“Whist, whist,” cried Francie. ‘“ Ye may be a’ vera weel, ma callant, 
at the Laytin an’ that-like, but wait till ye are bigger afore ye contra- 
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dick them wha ken—WaAIT TILL YE ARE BIGGER.” Of course that 
settled it, and I sank deep among the black cinders, fairly abashed. 

The laird’s face, too, this day, as every day, is worth looking at. 
There he sits, far back in his pew, with his heels in the air, and the 
eternal cynical gleam, or twinkle, or scowl—I scarcely know which 
to call it—shining through his bright spectacles. The laird is the 
wonder of the parish, and the terror of the minister. A great scholar, 
an ex-M.P., an amateur lawyer, a misanthropist with Cui dono? ever 
on his tongue ; a man who was said to have slapped his wife’s face, 
shot in a passion the horse of a tenant, and had seen the inside of a 
cold prison—the laird was a character. ‘The laird never slept ; oh, 
not he ; his countenance, always alert, was like that of grim death 
at the feast. 

Meanwhile, around lie the vanquished and the dying; or, in 
other words, the dead asleep and the half-asleep. Young men gape, 
old men nod, lasses simper, and women blear, as dear old Saunders 
gets to the “ And now, breethren, in the second place.” Ere long, too, 
the resounding snore of Sandy from Claypots is heard, varied at 
intervals by the martial grunt of auld Robbie Grant, the Cameron 
Highlander. Time fails to tell of the inglorious scene in all its 
picturesque details ; but would that I were a painter to present it in 
ample outline as I have seen it. ‘To-day, however, as I have ex- 
plained, women are livelier, and some of the men are interested. The 
drawling words of the preacher sound through the cobwebbed 
building with something like the sound of a living voice. A human 
chord has been struck for at least this once. What was the general cha- 
racter of the good man’s sermons? you may ask. Weil, perhaps I can 
express it inthisway. Imagine a discourse as orthodox and Evangelical 
as the writings of Baxter, Owen, Bridges, or any of the more noted 
Puritans, but divested of that glow, fervour, and emotion which 
breathe in every one of their lines—stripped, too, of anything like 
overheated or stern appeals to the saint or the sinner—and you will 
have a fairly approximate idea of these homilies. 

‘Saunders niver disturbs ye, ye ken,” quoth our friend George 
McQueben, who went to the Free Kirk because it was nearer, when 
he happened to rise late on Sunday morning, and to the Parish Kirk 
when legs would carry him in time for the outside palaver, in which 
he figured as a noted personage. “He niver disturbs ye”—that 
was very true of our minister; it took Donal Beg, the revival preacher, 
to do that, and he did it by terrible strength of language and volume 
of sound, in a message full of Woe! woe! We were a decent but 
scarcely a religious folk in Carglen, Above all we were conservative 
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in matters of faith—and practice too—avoiding extremes as we tried 
to avoid the devil and his snares. As to Saunders— 


We owned wi’ gratitude an’ wonder, 
He was a pleasure to sit under. 


His doctrine was a comfortable one, giving a lively sense of satis- 
faction with things in general, unless at times it might be the “ mis- 
teerious ways o’ Divine Prohvidence in sendin’ sic weather as this 
whaun a’ the bonnie craps are still on the grund.” 

The happiest moment in the whole week is probably that which 
brings the close of the minister’s sermon. He fairly scrambles 
through the prayer which follows, never forgetting the customary 
word about our gracious Sovereign ; but if her Majesty, incognito, 
had been good enough to visit our auld kirk, I am afraid she 
would not have written in her diary about our minister that which 
she says in the “Leaves” about the late Dr. Norman Macleod. 
The “ paraphrase” is now sung to a rather lively tune—people 
want to get away home, you know, and time is precious—the 
elders go round with the boxes (one day, I shame to say it, there was 
only tenpence-halfpenny taken !), the blessing is pronounced, and 
ere the Amen has been said, great thundering feet sound once more 
on the stairways. Everyone hurries. Old women seem young again; 
decrepit men try to step out with vigour ; we youngsters race it with 
might and main, for the smell of the glorious Sunday dinner is in 
the air—at any rate, in our imaginations. It may be sacrilege, but I 
cannot help saying it :—how many of us prefer the fat things of 
earth to the food of heaven, the fleshpots of Egypt to the manna in 
the wilderness and the glorious hopes of Canaan ! 


ALEXANDER GORDON, 

















ELVERS IN THE SEVERN. 


ARYING in the exact date of arrival according to the temper- 
ature of the water and the prevalence of the winds, countless 
millions of elvers, or immature eels, swarm up the Severn annually, 
early in the spring of the year. Until quite recently a great deal of 
obscurity has existed relative to the propagation of the common eel ; 
and, even now, the riverside fishermen often refuse to admit that 
the tiny, transparent bodies, with shining black eyes, ranging from two 
to four inches in length, known to them as elvers, can be the same 
species as a full-grown silver-bellied or yellow eel: for there are 
certainly two species of that fully developed and succulent fish. 
Travelling chiefly at night, and running up stream on the flow of 
the strongest tides, immense quantities of elvers—many tons in a few 
days in the Gloucester district—are ladled out of the river in nets con- 
structed for the purpose and used by the men from the shelving 
banks of the stream. At times they appear in such dense masses 
that a single fisherman working his net for a few hours by night has 
secured 5 cwt. of wriggling elvers, to be promptly sold in the sur- 
rounding populous district at the average rate of 4d. per pound. 
Made into the so-called “elver cake,” or fried simply in flour and 
butter, they form an agreeable article of food, greatly relished by the 
poorer classes, and in steady demand while the season lasts. As the 
tide recedes, actual clusters of the baby eels dart from mid-stream 
to the red banks of the river, there to pause in their forward move- 
ment until the next flow of water. Sometimes they may be caught 
en masse ; at other times, especially if the wind is in the east, not an 
elvercan be seen. The enormous quantities disappear as if by magic, 
not one remaining in the stream. The reason of this disappearance 
is not far to seek, for the creatures are highly susceptible to atmo- 
spheric change and variation in temperature. In asmall brook I have 
frequently experimented with a handful of living elvers. They have 
the power of instantaneous penetration through the mud in the bed of 
the stream. If the fish chooses to burrow, it sinks to the bottom of 
the water ; directly the head touches the mud—before you can count 
threc—the wriggling body has gone from view. Dig with a trowel and 
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the lithesome animal will be found below, slowly slipping through the 
ooze. Soit is in the river. At the first approach of cold winds down 
goes the floating mass of elvers, to sink in a moment through the 
abundant mud. The persistence of the small eels is proverbial. 
Swarming on all sides, their march cannot be arrested: they crawl 
through the grass, up the straight sides of lochs and weirs, through 
drains, or beyond any obstructions. Go they must, and nothing will 
turn the course of the migrating host. As one instance of this strange 
perseverance I have the record of the movements of some small eels, 
marked with red worsted through the pectoral fin, in the limestone 
district of Ireland. Ata place where a series of loughs are connected 
with the Shannon by a stream, the rivulet suddenly disappears into a 
cavity, to reappear as a spring two miles away. The young eels placed 
in the water rapidly found a subterranean passage, to be identified 
where the spring came forth at the opposite end, little the worse for 
the novel experiment of underground life. Nor is it so long since 
immature eels penetrated some of the London water-drains from 
the river supply of the company involved in the matter. 

The nets used in the lower Severn to catch the elvers are of the 
simplest description. At the end of a wooden handle, of what 
appears to be stout ash, there is a circular hoop or framework about 
eighteen inches in diameter; this supports a pocket some three feet in 
depth, made from a closely-woven texture resembling cheese-cloth, 
through which it is impossible for the smallest eel to escape. Thus 
the thick clusters of elvers can be, at suitable times, swept out of the 
river by pounds’ weight at a single haul. ‘The experienced fisher- 
men know well enough when the fish will run, being chiefly guided 
by the state of the moon and tide, together with the direction of the 
wind. For a short space a brisk trade is done, the duration of the 
open season being governed by the Severn Fishery -Board, whose 
licence is requisite for netting operations and fishing at any time. 
For the elvers', the period when it is lawful to take them is regulated 
by the exigencies of the particular season. Microscopic students will 
find the pectoral fin an excellent medium for the study of the blood- 
circulation ; each corpuscle can be followed in its regular course, pro- 
vided the fish be examined in its naturalelement. The heart-action 
can also be readily seen in young and colourless elvers, but it is 
difficult to procure the baby specimens for this purpose. Each year 
I have watched the upward migration in a small brook communicating 
directly with the Severn, catching many a young elver, but never 
seeing a mature eel in their company. 

1 Elver fishing js free during the short open season, 
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The most incredible superstitions existed in earlier generations 
with reference to the origin of eels. Aristotle himself taught the 
spontaneous generation of the species, and Pliny imagined that a 
fragment of skin severed from the parent fish was capable of repro- 
duction. One learned philosopher laid down a splendid rule for 
perpeiuating the breed. Take, said he, a couple of freshly-cut turfs 
which have been exposed to the fresh dew. Lay these face to face 
in the open air, and within a few days will be found a number of 
vivacious eels therein. A tradition existed in England that the young 
fish developed from a fine thread of black hair plucked from the tail 
ofamare. In parts of Germany the parasitic internal worm ofa 
blenny or similar small fish has been thought to produce eels, and in 
Sicily to this day they are believed to be derived from a shell- 
mollusc. Even in the present century learned naturalists have 
declared the eel to be hermaphrodite, the sexes not having been dis- 
tinguished until the present generation. All the eels captured in 
rivers were found to be reproductive in themselves. On certain long 
ribbons of fat, at the upper part of the intestine, the minute ova were 
long ago demonstrated to exist ; but no male organs could be dis- 
covered, nor was there any trace of a special duct for the expulsion of 
the eggs. The fish might be ovo-viviparous, it was thought, or deposit 
the ova in the usual manner. But where was the male to shed milt 
over the eggs? Apparently they did not exist in the waters. 

It was not until 1873, Dr. Day remarks, that Syrski, of Trieste, 
reported the discovery of ‘ie male organs in a river eel, which was 
found to be slightly smaller than the average-sized female fish. 
Under the microscope he also saw the vivified spermatozoa ejected 
by the male eel. Through his experiments at a marine biological 
station on the Adriatic it was clearly proved that the sexes were 
perfectly distinct. Further investigation has also shown that the 
male eels keep almost entirely to the salt estuaries, rarely ascending 
the rivers ; hence they are seldom seen. The females migrate each 
year, returning in due course to the sea in anticipation of the breeding 
season. The young elvers, as we have seen, advance to inland waters 
in March. No one has seen the ova deposited, and a link yet 
remains undiscovered. <A writer in Longman’s Magazine very lately 
gave some interesting details with regard to very minute eels seen by 
him in the mud of the Bristol Avon—of such infinitesimal size, in 
fact, that it required a microscope to examine the washings of the 
mud; but it places the matter beyond a doubt that the actual 
breeding occurs in the Severn tidal way. Yet it has not been 
distinctly shown that elvers are produced alive; the fertilised egg, 
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detached from the parent body, has still to be obtained—as it is 
certain to be if existent. The probability is, that the ova are 
discharged into the mud, to be impregnated by the male fish and 
hatched 7” situ, after expulsion. Being actually born in the mud, it 
would account for the dexterity shown by the elvers in gliding through 
their native element ; it is the acquired habit of countless generations 
of eels. Great conger eels are now and then taken in the salmon 
baskets or putchers in the lower Severn. It is an erroneously-held 
opinion amongst many of the fishermen that they interbreed with 
the fresh-water eel ; needless to state, this is completely false: there 
is little affinity between the sea and river species or genera. I once 
caught a huge fresh-water eel in a net from a pier that had evidently 
lived for several years in the salt water. The colour was a beautiful 
rosy-pink—almost as bright as the hues of a red mullet—and the 
weight was 5 lbs. The shape of the head and mouth was altogether 
different from that of a conger; it was admittedly a river fish changed 
in colour through the action of the salt water. 

Most of the authorities on British fishes agree that eels frequenting 
rivers—and even ponds—only breed in salt water ; but there is still 
some obscurity concerning the question. We know what indomitable 
perseverance is exhibited by these fish in seeking the fresh water ; 
and few people—if any—have, I imagine, seen small elvers in an 
absolutely isolated pond. In the first place, very few ponds exist 
without a connection, either by drains or springs, with other water : 
nor, if such can be found, are they beyond the influence of floods ; 
or, again, they are near enough to streams for the eels to crawl over- 
land through the herbage to the desired goal. On the other hand, 
there are those who truly urge that ponds do exist, far away from a 
possible water connection, where eels have thriven from time im- 
memorial, increasing in number without replenishment or impor- 
tation of their kind. 

Less than a year ago I found an isolated pond, attached to an 
old farmhouse which had once been a monastery. The stagnant 
water was enclosed by walls ; itabounded with fat eels, and I thought 
to myself—this is a fair example of eels breeding ina pond. When 
a more complete examination, however, came to be made, I was 
astonished to find one pike in the same enclosed water. Those 
living in the immediate vicinity informed me that in the spring the 
Severn floods not unfrequently rise to the very walls of the building, 
and, finding an ingress through a doorway, rush into the garden 
and house. In this way the pike must have entered the pond, and 
the supply of ecls must have been replenished from time to time. 
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So it has been in every case ; I have never yet discovered a pond 
containing eels that had absolutely no connection at some time or 
another with running waters. This fact I have observed—that in 
tarns or small lakes high up in the mountains eels are never found. 

Yet I do not myself feel convinced that eels never breed in fresh 
water, although proof of such a thing has never come under my notice. 
The two fairly marked species may, indeed, have different habits, the 
one necessarily seeking the sea, where the males always remain, and 
the other having sexual intercourse in ponds or rivers. With this 
contingency in view it might be well for local naturalists to follow out 
the investigation where eels are known to exist in isolated ponds. First 
of all the male and female fish must be distinguished ; then the ova 
must be discovered—also by dissection ; and then, if possible, the 
various stages of the ova and immature elvers require to be seen in 
the mud of the pond. Failing the production of a complete chain 
of evidence, it must be assumed that the fresh-water eels all propa- 
gate seawards, as they have been shown to do in the Avon mud near 
Bristol. 

Shortly after the elvers have passed up the Severn there is a 
migration of fair-sized eels from the sea. At Framilode, near to 
Gloucester, they have been actually heard when the water is at the 
lowest ebb. At night, directly the tide commences to flow, the eels 
emerge from the mud in great numbers. A peculiar sound emanates 
from the movements of the fish—a kind of suction, possibly pro- 
duced by the frequent. opening and closing of the mouth, which is 
distinctly audible above the trickle of the eddying stream. At such 
times the old-fashioned mode of “ bobbing for eels” is wonderfully 
efficacious. A number of worms are tied together at the extremity 
of a loaded line. The eels, sucking freely at so tempting a morsel, 
can be drawn up into a bucket floating by your side or held in readi- 
ness to receive the slightly attached fish ; as there is no hook to secure 
them, each one drops off as the body leaves the water, and the re- 
ceptacle must necessarily be close at hand. Like many esteemed 
delicacies of the table, eels are foul-feeders, revelling in offal or any- 
thing that partakes of the nature of putrescence. The sentiments of 
“the Lady Jane” were founded on faithful observation: eels would 
assuredly fatten in a pond that contained a dead body. As the 
shrimps, prawns, and lobsters are the scavengers of the sea, so the 
eels perform a similar office in the rivers. 

Hitherto I have dealt principally with the upward spring migration 
of eels, but there is a well-defined downward movement during the 
autumn months, the exact time being governed, as in the spring, by 
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the temperature of the water, the direction of the wind, and the height 
of the river and its tributaries. In the Severn, I believe, this down- 
ward migration usually takes place in November. When heavy banks 
of wreathing mists rise from the damp meadows, or hams, by the 
waterside, and after the autumn colchicum has shed its mauve- 
coloured bloom, the eels begin to move towards the sea—where the 
male fish await their arrival. Doubtless the eels are the survivors of 
previous myriads of ascending elvers—those, in fact, which escape the 
attacks of predacious enemies, or capture at the hands of eager fisher- 
men. One might think that a proportion of male fishes must be 
included in the descending shoals ; but they have yet to be detected. 
Perhaps they die in the immature stages owing to unsuitable sur- 
roundings. Certain it is that if all the hosts that penetrate the 
inland waters came to maturity other aquatic life would be crowded 
out of existence. ‘The equilibrium of nature demands the exter- 
mination of elver swarms each year in order to restore the balance 
of life ; possibly some of the larger fishes prey on young eel-kind. 

During the downward course great quantities of eels are taken at 
the mills and weirs in traps or putchers judiciously baited with offal 
or some congenial and alluring food. Almost every fish—-if not 
every one—that has been examined by an expert who can dissect 
the body, has been found to be a female fish, although the fact is 
not at this time se easily established as in the estuaries in spring time, 
when the minute egg-cells are developed in the ribbon-shaped frills of 
fat lining the upper portion of the abdomen. The water is now cold, 
and the eels are not seen near to the surface, preferring to swim deep 
down in the river. Inthe summer the head is not unfrequently seen 
above the surface of the stream, with the mouth slightly extended, 
apparently seeking insect food from above. Under these conditions 
I have seen an eel swallow an artificial trout-fly placed gently over 
its expanded mouth. If there are wooden piles, or lock-gates over- 
grown with confused weed, the eels will also in the warm weather 
suck diligently around the surface of the wood, feeding, I suppose, 
on the slimy substances thereon. Few fishes are more sensitive 
to electricity. At the approach of a thunderstorm, the erratic course 
of the highly irritated eels can be distinctly traced in still waters, as 
they dart hither and thither in excentric curves, manifestly influenced 
by the electrical conditions of the atmosphere. They will never take 
a worm at this time—like the trout under similar circumstances, 
which usually fail to rise or take a fly. 

In conclusion, I do not consider that it is clearly proved that a/ 
eels go down to the sea; there is a contingent possibility tha 
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some deposit the ova, or breed entirely, in fresh water. The 
possibility is, perhaps, remote ; if it were the case, the males should 
be found in the rivers or ponds. Nor is the exact mode of produc- 
tion yet clear. In the mud of the Avon it is only the microscopic 
eels that have been found ; the ovum, after its discharge from the 
parent body, has still to be detected. For the present, therefore, 
the life-history has not been entirely worked out. Dr. Giinther 
(zéde the introduction to “ British Fishes ”) states that their mode of 
propagation is still unknown, but adds that they do not spawn in fresh 
water, and that they breed most likely but once during life. The 
proportion of males to females, he says, decreases according to the 
distance from the sea. Dr. Day, in discussing the life-history of the 
river eel (“‘ British Fishes”), gives but meagre details with reference 
to the exact mode of reproduction. He does not affirm that they 
cannot reproduce their kind in fresh water, or even state that the ova 
are deposited in the mud before they are hatched. 

The fact that some cold-blooded animals reproduce their kind 
alive is shown, not only by several viviparous lizards, but also by at 
least one fish—the viviparous blenny. Sometimes the young of this 
animal emerge from the parent body four inches in length, the size 
apparently varying in proportion to the size of the mother. 
Conversely, there are at least two mammals, the duck-billed platypus 
and the echidna, which lay eggs ; and there are birds in Australia 
which refuse to incubate their own eggs, leaving the operation to the 
action of the sun on the warm sands. Believing myself that the 
ovum of the eels zs deposited in the estuarine mud, to be therein 
fertilised and matured, I should like to see the point more clearly 
demonstrated by competent observers. It is not a little strange 
that with regard to so common a fish—prevalent in all waters, and 
in all parts of the world—the precise observations should be 
wanting in a generation when Argus-eyed inquirers are penetrating 
in every direction, thirsting for more extended bivlogical knowledge. 


PARKINSON,. 
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AMERICA IN ENGLAND: 


A THEATRICAL RETROSPECT. 


IEWING her admirable catholic taste and receptivity, it is getting 
too much the custom nowadays to look upon America as the 
mere “telephone exchange ”—to borrow Mr. Archer’s expression— 
for the various centres of European thought. Side by side, however, 
with these characteristics must be placed an equally idiosyncratic 
trait, viz.: the adventurous, unshackled spirit which abhors all sus- 
picion of orthodoxy and conventionalism, and takes men and things 
only for what they are worth. Applying the subtle Promethean 
spark to outworn creeds, America proceeds forthwith to flood the 
Old World with /ive ideas in science, journalism, and commerce ; 
whiie we, poor hidebound creatures, at first protest or sneer at the 
inundation, only to accept the inevitable at the finish. 

Artistic America to-day may be compared to a vast crucible, into 
which Europe is steadily pouring all the motley elements of modern 
zesthetics. Among the workers greedily awaiting the outcome of the 
seething and the bubbling are several sturdy members of the “jelly- 
fish school of imaginative literature,” two of whom, more eager than 
the rest, have already attempted to foretell what form the new 
philosopher’s stone is about to take. “ Friendly playgoers,” shout 
Messrs. W. D. Howells and Henry James in concert from the 
house-tops, “ be of good cheer. ‘The dying drama soon shall be 
resuscitated. Brace your nerves and bear with the creak to 
the machinery a little longer: before many moons have set, the 
jarring will be silenced by the absolute negation of all technique. 
Let the snivellers take their last fond look of the poor old ‘ well- 
made play’; its days are numbered. The drama of the future is to 
be a mere inconsequent ‘prolongation of sketches,’ snatched at 
random from our mistress Nature.” 

Who shall say? Perchance in the dim future the new ism 
which is to turn the theatrical world topsy-turvy will be heralded 
by the coming hither of some famous band of American actors. 
Ridiculous? Hark back, then, to the adventures of that brilliant 
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coterie of English artists who took Paris by storm in 1827, and blew 
a blast on the trumpet of Romanticism that shook the tottering 
castles of the Classicists, and called the doughty Hugo at once to 
arms. 

To the kinship which was a fact before the Declaration of 
Independencé, and has remained a sentiment, may be imputed the 
circumstance that the American suppliant for histrionic honours has 
never experienced the results of that insular prejudice which for so 
many years militated against a popular reception of the Continental 
actor in England. Needless to say, this consanguinity extended to 
the drama, which America, in the beginning, had derived from the 
mother-country. The first art in which the New World was able to 
make headway, it was also the first in which she was able to 
challenge comparison with Europe. 

By way of preface to the unwritten history of American influence 
on English histrionism, it may not be inadvisable at the present 
juncture to take a sharp retrospective glance at the records of the past. 
Within three-quarters of a century from the period when the drama 
was first established in New York, a native actor, not unworthy of 
the premier honour, had betaken himself to the mother-country. 
This was none other than John Howard Payne, son of a New York 
schoolmaster, and known to fame as the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Fired by the notoriety obtained by Betty, “the young 
Roscius,” Payne had set himself as a lad to study for the stage, and 
made his début at the Park Theatre in his native city on February 
24, 1807, as Young Norval in “ Douglas.” After visiting Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in all of which he appeared 
in a variety of characters with unequivocal success, Payne sailed for 
England about the middle of January, 1813. Inauspicious moment ! 
Unhappy player! America at that very time was in the throes of war 
with Great Britain. True, the packet ship which bore our hero had 
a cartel, but, notwithstanding all that, Payne was arrested on his 
arrival in Liverpool, and left to languish for some little time in 
durance vile. On his release, Roscoe the historian very considerately 
gave him letters of introduction to Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Campbell, and others ; and, thanks to this kind office, he was enabled 
to make his débwuz, after considerable waiting, at Drury Lane. This 
event occurred June 14, 1813, when Payne was only twenty-two. 
Electing to make his bow in Young Norval, the youthful débutant 
consolidated the favourable impression he had made at the outset 
by an admirable death-scene, and succeeded in holding his slippery 
position in the theatre for a month. Remunerative engagements 
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in many leading provincial towns followed. At Dublin he had as 
coa¢ijutor in the tragic scene the famous Miss O’Neill, then his 
junior by a year. Finding the novelty of his acting beginning to 
pall, he said farewell to the boards, only to enter upon a new career 
as dramatic author. Fairly prolific as playwright and adapter, none 
of /his pieces, save the bright little two-act comedy “ Charles II.,” 
appear to have survived their generation. But among the most 
noteworthy were the tragedy of “ Brutus,” associated with some of 
the finest acting of Edmund Kean, and an opera entitled “ Clari, the 
Maid of Milan,” in which (when performed at Covent Garden in 
1823) the charming Marie Tree first sang “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and gained for the piece considerable popularity. Playwright and 
player, Howard Payne likewise figured in London for a brief period 


as theatrical manager. In that capacity he held the reins at 


Sadler’s Wells during the year 1820. 

The fortunes of Drury Lane had fallen very low in 1826. In 
June of that year the so-called National Theatre was taken, at an 
annual rental of £ 10,000, by one Bish, a lottery agent and specu- 
lator, who only retained possession for a week. Bish’s forfeited 
deposit of £2,000 was handed over to the succeeding tenant, 
Ir. Stephen Price, who knew nothing of the science of theatrical 
management, and was very like the fly in amber. “The American 
Chesterfield,” as Price was facetiously dubbed, is spoken of by all 
who knew him as a coarse-mannered man, whose conversation and 
conduct were vulgar and repulsive. Under his 7égéme affairs at 
Drury Lane grew worse than ever. Four seasons after he had 
entered upon office the committee tried to eject him. But they 
had reckoned without their host: Price was a lawyer, and resisted to 
the bitter end. Tired, however, of litigation, he finally abdicated of 
his own free will. Considering the bad times, theatrically speaking, 
and the fact that the rent of the theatre amounted to £10,600 per 
annum, the committee came off very safe in getting all due to them 
save a sum of £2,000. Little wonder that Price became bankrupt 
in 1830. 

The second American actor who appeared in England, and the 
first of any particular prominence, was James H. Hackett, the 
comedian. A noteworthy figure in the annals of American 
theatricals, Hackett was associated in his time with the management 
of several New York theatres, and officiated in that capacity at the 
Astor Place Opera House during the memorable Macready riots of 
1848. Making his dédut at Covent Garden in 1827 as Sylvester 
Daggerwood in the well-known farce, he incidentally introduced 
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some anecdotes illustrative of Yankee life, which, together with his 
imitations of popular actors, gained him a very favourable reception. 
With so much interest, indeed, was his remarkable imitation of 
- Edmund Kean received, that he was invited, not long after, by 
Richard Jones, the celebrated light comedian, to play a scene of 
“ Richard III.” in the Kean manner on his benefit night at Covent 
Garden. Subsequently he performed the entire character in the 
same style with great acceptance at the Surrey, under Elliston. 

Returning to London in November, 1832, Hackett appeared at 
Drury Lane in an alteration of Colman’s comedy, “ Who Wants a 
Guinea?” in which, on the actor’s behalf, the 7é/e of Solomon 
Grundy was transmogrified for the nonce into that of Solomon Swop 
the Yankee. Apart from this, all the original situations in the piece 
were retained. ‘This, the first delineation in England of the genus 
Yankee by a Transatlantic artist, was remarkably well received. 
Shortly afterwards Hackett displayed his pronounced versatility by 
appearing as Monsieur Tonson in the farce so called. During 
March, 1833, he re-appeared at Covent Garden as Colonel Nim-rod 
Wildfire in Bernard’s “ Kentuckian ; or, a Trip to New York,” once 
more amusing the town by his portrayal of Transatlantic eccentrici- 
ties. In the May following he secured an engagement at the Hay- 
market, where he enhanced his reputation by producing “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” which had an extensive run. ‘This, however, was not the 
first production in England of a play on Washington Irving’s well- 
known sketch; the old Adelphi enjoyed that honour. Hackett 
brought his engagement at the Haymarket to a close by appearing as 
Falstaff in the first part of “Henry IV.” Among the few satisfactory 
exponents of the Fat Knight seen by the present century the 
American comedian had given his initial representation of the part 
just a year previously at Philadelphia, when Charles Kean figured as 
Hotspur. 

Returning to England in 1839, Hackett appeared at Brighton 
early in September in a round of characters, and in the following 
month opened at the Adelphi in “ Rip Van Winkle.” T. D. Rice 
was performing there at the same time in his nigger opera of “ Bone 
Squash Diablo.” On transferring his services to Drury Lane early 
in 1840, Hackett repeated his former success as Falstaff in the first 
part of “Henry IV.” There were, however, a few critical dissentients 
who accused the comedian of want of refinement ; and to these he 
thought proper to make reply in a capital brochure, entitled “ Falstaff: 
a Shakespearian Tract,” which thoroughly evinced his sound know- 
ledge of the poet. 
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' With his English reputation now firmly established, Hackett 
returned to Covent Garden in the winter of 1845, appearing with his 
usual success as Falstaff znd Rip Van Winkle. Before the close of 
the year he played Monsieur Mallet at the Haymarket by Her 
Majesty’s command, and greatly delighted the Royal party. In 
‘noticing this performance, the Zimes said, ‘‘ Mr. Hackett’s French- 


‘man is carefully studied from nature, and is altogether unconven- 


tional. He abounds in little traits of startling reality, and it is from 
this quiet truthfulness that his effects are made, rather than the 


exaggerated absurdities which more commenly constitute a stage 


29? 


‘ mounseer. 

Voyaging to England once more in 1851, purely on a pleasure 
trip, Hackett was induced to accept a few engagements, the most 
notable of which occurred at the Haymarket in July, when he 
appeared as Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” to a constant 
succession of good houses. An unrivalled actor of dialect parts, 
Hackett’s fame rests principally on his vivid impersonation of Shake- 
speare’s immortal comic creation. America has reason to feel proud 
of his English record. 

Although neither by culture nor nationality an American actress, 
Viadame Celeste may be reckoned the first artiste who lent support 
over here to the distinctively American drama. From the year 1831 
onwards this charming woman gave impersonations of Indian life and 
character in such plays as “The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish ” and 
‘The Indian Girl,” unparalleled for their picturesque grace and 
fidelity to nature. Strange to say, however, her finest interpretation 
of this kind (Miami in “The Green Bushes ”), unlike the others, owed 
its origin to the pen of an English dramatist. 

In 1833 Henry Tuthill, an inferior representative of Hibernian 
characters, had the audacity to come over and challenge the verdict 
of a Dublin audience—perhaps the most exacting in the world. The 
result was disastrous. Of about equal importance was the appear- 
ance of George Jones, the tragedian, in London, in a round of 
legitimate parts, about the year 1835. Reyond mentioning the fact 
that he was most successful in Hamlet and was actually sonnetised 
in the papers in connection with that impersonation, there is little 
need to dwell upon the work of the man who chose in later days to 
call himself Count Johannes, and laid himself open, by his eccen- 
tricities, to the barbed shafts of the caricaturist. What little impression 
he made was speedily obliterated by the superior genius of Edwin 
Forrest, who made his English début at Drury Lane on the 16th of 
October, 1836, in the wisely chosen character of Spartacus in “ The 
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Gladiator.” Forrest’s reputation had so far preceded him that on 
making his entrée the house “rose at him” and gave three hearty 
cheers. Subsequently his Macheth, Richard, and Othello sufficed to 
establish his reputation as a tragedian of the first water ; and the 
Garrick club, in graceful confirmation of the verdict of the press, 
gave a dinner in his honour, at which Charles Kemble and Macready 
were both present. 

Retracing his steps homeward in August, 1837, Forrest did not 
appear in London again until the February of 1845, what time his 
illustrious compatriot, Charlotte Cushman, was also winning laurels 
in the metropolis. For some reason or other it became hinted 
about by stage-door gossips at this juncture that Macready had grown 
jealous of his robustious American rival. Forrest was foolish enough 
to swallow all this, and firmly believed that Macready had sent his 
satellites to the theatre to hiss him, had subsidised the press to ruin 
his professional reputation, and, worst of all, had induced Bulwer to 
refuse him the right to appear in the English tragedian’s great parts of 
Claude Melnotte and Richelieu. Nothing, of course, could have been 
more absurd ; but the impression weighed in Forrest’s mind with 
lamentable results. As ill-luck would have it the American tragedian 
happened to visit the Edinburgh theatre when Macready was playing 
Hamlet there, and relieved his pent-up feelings by a prolonged hiss 
when the star delivered the line: 

They are coming to the play, I must be idle. 
Get you a place. 


Forrest, it appears, professed to take exception to the appropriate- 
ness of Macready’s action in driving pell-mell across the stage several 
times, meanwhile flourishing his handkerchief triumphantly aloft. 
Hamlet took the measure of his opponent, and then defiantly repeated 
this morsel of stage business. The incident found its way into the 
papers, some of which, in censuring Forrest for his ungenerous 
attitude, evoked a reply from that gentleman defending the right of 
any spectator (much more such a skilled critic as one of his own 
profession) to express his enjoyment or dissatisfaction at the per- 
formance. He denied that personal animus had given breath to 
the famous hiss, and gave it as his opinion that “ Mr. Macready’s 
fancy dance” in “Hamlet” was a desecration of the poet. Would that 
this miserable squabble had ended there! But, sad to say, the bitter 
feeling thus engendered assumed the dimensions of an international 
dispute, and culminated in the Astor Place Opera House riot o 
May, 1849, when thirty innocent beings lost their lives, and Macready 
himself had a narrow escape. It is pleasant to know that profes. 
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sional relations are not strained to such a pitch nowadays. If the 
petty jealousies of these dead and gone histrions mus¢ be chronicled 
let us dull the picture by placing side by side with it the generous 
rivalry of an Irving and a Booth. 

T. D., popularly known as “Jim Crow,” Rice, who in his early 
days had been a journeyman carver in Cherry Street, New York, is 
identified as the first nigger vocalist who ever set foot on English 
soil. While acting at a Western American theatre Rice had 
happened to hear a grotesque negro sing “Jump, Jim Crow,” in a 
back street, and the quaintness of the ditty, allied to the laughter- 
provoking nature of the intermittent flip-flap, induced him to make 
a study of the tatterdemalion droll with a view of reproducing him 
on the stage. The result was the whimsical character-sketch that 
captured two continents. Rice’s English début took place at the 
Surrey in November, 1836. In the height of his popularity at the 
East-end, Davidge, the manager, generously permitted him to transfer 
his services to the Adelphi, under Yates, where he gave a negro 
impersonation ina farcical burletta by Leman Rede, called “ A Flight 
to America ; or, Twelve Hours in New York.” Here he met with 
unprecedented success, and performed through the entire season of 
twenty-one weeks. For a long period he appeared at the Adelphi 
and Pavilion theatres on the same nights, and in so doing had, 
according to an ingenious statistician, travelled considerably over a 
thousand miles. Arguing from the fact that this engagement 
lasted 126 nights the same misdirected individual pointed out that, 
as Rice generally received five encores at every rendering of “Jim 
Crow,” he must have sung that immortal ditty in England alone about 
1,300 times. The modern aphorism that English actors go to America 
to make money, Americans to England to spend it in search of reputa- 
tion, has‘no very remote application. Rice’s profits for one season 
alone amounted to something like £1,100. Little wonder that, after 
a hurried visit to his native land, he returned to the Adelphi in 
November, 1838, where he sang “Such a gettin’ upstairs ” with great 
acceptance. His last appearance at this theatre was made in the 
nigger opera of “Bone Squash Diablo,” in October, 1839. The 
pioneer of negro minstrelsy in Europe, Rice’s fame had almost 
evaporated before Christy Dumbletons or the Moore and Burgess 
came into vogue. Whata change in the spirit of the scene in the 
swift flight of forty years! In 1836 a single performer, with little 
versatility to boast of, draws all London for a season ; in 1880 forty 
skilled Mastodon minstrels, witha marvellously diversified programme, 
and backed up by pictorial printing that turns the streets into a vast 
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picture gallery, have their work cut out for them to attract large 
audiences at Her Majesty’s. 

The success of Hackett and Rice in London naturally brought 
imitators in their train. ‘Thus we find George Handel, otherwise 
Yankee, Hill giving delineations of Transatlantic peculiarities at the 
Haymarket and Strand theatres in 1838. Not so much esteemed 
as Hackett, Hill was reckoned a tolerable exponent of strongly 
marked comic types. In the capacity of Yankee impersonator he 
was succeeded in London by Dan Marble, whose pretensions to 
favour were speedily snuffed out by the superior abilities of Josh 
Silsbee. In Rice’s train in 1840 came E. R. Harper, a vocal 
comedian who appeared with slight success in London and the 
provinces in “The Free Nigger of New York” and “The Court 
Jester.” 

Returning to more legitimate artists, we find Miss Matilda Heron 
giving a musical entertainment from Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” at 
Covent Garden in 1844. This excellent actress returned to 
London eight years afterwards, and performed at Drury Lane, under 
E. T. Smith, in an unobtrusive manner during the season of 1852-53. 
In September, 1844, an American tragedian, named J. Hudson 
Kirby, began an engagement at the Royal Victoria Theatre, and 
was immediately claimed by Mrs. Davidge, of the Surrey, on the plea 
of prior articles of agreement. A broadsheet war ensued, bringing 
the subject of the dispute into sudden notoriety. After a prosperous 
tour in the provinces in such characters as Claude Melnotte, Sir Giles 
Overreach, and the Carpenter of Rouen, Hudson Kirby re-appeared 
in the metropolis at the City of London Thestre. With all the 
qualities of a good actor, save perseverance, carelessness and 
prodigality soon proved his ruin. Poor Kirby! After leaving the 
City of London, he speedily lost caste, had to act in the lowest 
saloons for a bare living, and eventually died in abiect poverty. 

The celebrated comedian William Warren made but one appear- 
ance in Engiand, and that more by accident than design. Happening, 
while quite a young man, to take a pleasure trip to Europe in 1845, 
he was induced by a friend to take part in a benefit at the Strand 
Theatre, and on that occasion played Con Gormley in Cornelius 
Logan’s farce of “The Vermonter.” Quite a different kind of début 
was that of Charlotte Cushman, who, after some difficulty, made her 
bow in London during the same year. At the age of twenty-seven, 
with the pinnacle of her ambition attained in her native land, this re- 
markable actress had fearlessly set sail for England, with the one stern 
purpose in view of storming the fortress of British critical opinion. 
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Keeping the resolution to herself, the Cushman arrived in London 
unheralded by a single paragraph. The path might be steep and 
thorny, but toil would render triumph all the sweeter. This idea of 
winning renown by legitimate work without drawing on a ready-made 
reputation, dominated her every action. Living frugally, she took 
obscure lodgings in Covent Garden, spent the bulk of her time dancing 
attendance upon Messieurs the theatrical managers, and for her pains 
was by one and all coldly repulsed. Off the stage, the God-given 
genius of this superb actress failed to make itself apparent in the 
person of a woman who, sooth to say, was not cast in fascinating 
mould, having physical qualities bordering on the masculine. But, 
as events afterwards demonstrated, Laurent, of Covent Garden, to 
take one example, lost a clear £5,000 by refusing her proffered 
services at the ridiculous salary of £8 per week. Returning to 
London after an unsuccessful attempt in Paris to get an engagement 
there with an English company, Charlotte grew more resolute than 
ever, equipped herself with new letters of introduction, and once more 
waited upon Maddox, the little Hebrew manager of the Princess’s 
Theatre. Equally chilling was her second reception. ‘‘ Repulsed, but 
not conquered,” writes George Vandenhoff, with authority, in his “ Re- 
miniscences,” “ she rose to depart ; but, as she reached the door, she 
turned round and exclaimed : ‘I know I have enemies in this country, 
but "—and here she cast herself upon her knees and raised her clasped 
hands aloft—‘ so heip me, God! I'll defeat them.’ She uttered this 
with the energy of Lady Macbeth and the prophetic spirit of Meg 
Merrilies. ‘Hullo !’ said Maddox to himself, ‘s’help me! she’s got 
de shtuff in her!’ and he gave her an appearance, and afterwards an 
engagement in his theatre.” The engagement was at £20 a week, 
and Maddox cleared some £5,000 by the transaction. Wisely for 
herself, Charlotte Cushman elected to make her dédut unaided by 
the dubious attractions of Edwin Forrest, whose popularity in 
London had, to his intense mortification, very palpably waned. Sub- 
sequently, after her passage, unscathed, through the fiery ordeal, she 
acted once or twice with her stentorian compatriot ; but not for long, 
as Forrest was too much annoyed by his equivocal reception to 
permit of his taking a secondary position. 

It was, then, on the 14th of February, 1845, that her début took 
place in the forceful character of Biancain Milman’s “ Fazio.” Despite 
a grave voice and a somewhat uncouth presence, which were soon 
lost sight of in the intensity of the impersonation, the actress gained 
quick command of the sympathies of her audience, and time after 
time evoked regular hurricanes of applause. Amid the chit-chat 
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about town respecting the new star, the prevailing topic seemed to be 
her remarkable resemblance, in voice, manner, and deportment, to 
Macready. Partly due to the circumstance that she had become 
infected with Macready’s style while acting with him in America, 
this resemblance was heightened by the fact that her profile was a 
genuine travesty of the tragedian’s—more especially in regard to the 
prolongation of chin. It will be remembered that a similar likeness 
existed between Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, who might have passed 
for brother and sister. Remaining in England until 1840, Charlotte 
Cushman left the Princess’s and transferred her services to the 
Haymarket, where she played Meg Merrilies in “Guy Mannering ” 
on Tuesday, June 30, 1846, and achieved one of the greatest hits 
of the century. Essentially acreation, as the text of the play sug- 
gested nothing very definite, this vivid impersonation differed 
materially from the Meg Merrilies of Sir Walter Scott, and yet har- 
monised quite as readily with the other elements of the story. 
Notwithstanding that Miss Cushman’s voice was at fault in not 
carrying out the semblance of old age presented by her picturesque 
make-up, there was a smooth completeness in the unrestrained 
nature of her pantomimic action that outweighed all minor defi- 
ciencies, In this instance a trifling melodramatic 7é/e had been 
invested with all the merits of a lofty tragic character simply through 
the transcendent genius of the exponent. Uncertain in tragedy, 
oftentimes ludicrous in comedy when least intended, eccentric 
melodrama was certainly the Cushman’s forte. 

Amongst those who supported Charlotte Cushman and Macready 
at the Princess’s in 1845, some mention must be made of John Gilbert, 
afterwards recognised as America’s finest interpreter of old comedy. 
After considerable histrionic experiences in Boston, Gilbert had 
journeyed to Europe with the intention of studying his art in London 
and Paris. Hence his engagement at the Princess’s. After 
Charlotte Cushman’s desertion, Maddox sought to replace her by 
another American actress, a Miss Virginia Monier, who appeared as 
Mrs. Haller and proved a success of esteem. A finished actress, this 
new comer, but the strings that worked the puppet were rather too 
plainly shown. She was accused of not feeling her part, of playing 
by the book of arithmetic and subjugating natural impulse in favour 
of rigorous exactitude in the tones of her voice and the positions of 
her body. 

Returning homewards in 1850, it was not to be expected that 
Charlotte Cushman could remain away for long from the scene of her 
greatest triumphs. So far from being marked by the comparative 
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fiasco which attended Forrest’s second adventure, the reappearance of 
the actress in 1852 was the signal for the gathering of troops of friendly 
playgoers. Acting with all her pristine force and fire, experience had 
given greater mellowness and maturity to her style. Although 
unmistakably at a disadvantage in Shakespearian characters, which, 
for the most part, require subtlety for their proper exposition, Charlotte 
Cushman gained further laurels for her impersonation of Queen 
Katherine at the Haymarket in 1854. The popularity of her ren- 
dering is accounted for by the fact that she played down to the level 
of modern intellects. But what the réle gained in one way it lost in 
poetic loftiness and classicality. 

At the Haymarket (February, 1855) Charlotte Cushman triumphed 
again as Romeo to the Juliet of her sister Susan. More of passion 
and less of exaggeration were then exhibited in the part of the love- 
sick Montague than had ever been witnessed within living memory. 
The artiste’s sex, so far from proving a demerit, was in this instance 
a material advantage. Her voice and figure, as already observed, had 
a sufficiency of the masculine. Added to this the greatest vehemence 
of action she was able to throw into the part was obviously less vig- 
orous than the tensity of the average male Romeo. Were it not for 
her Lady Townly in “The Provoked Husband,” we should be inclined 
to say that Charlotte Cushman was barely tolerable as a comedienne. 
Her grip of this character, as played at the Haymarket in November, 
1855, was certainly thorough, although marred now and again by her 
usual earnest intensity of manner. But the few weak points in the 
interpretation were swallowed up, so to speak, by her admirable 
delivery of the wit and repartee with which this essentially dialogue 
part abounds. Indeed, whatever may be the faults of American artists 
of the first water, a deficiency of precision and distinctness in stage 
diction is not of the number. ; 

John R. Scott, the Bowery tragedian, visited London and the 
provinces in 1847, with but moderate success. Early in 1848 we 
have to note the advent of a charming and variously talented 
actress in Anna Cora Mowatt. Playing leading business at the 
Olympic in April of that year, she was capitaily supported by a com- 
patriot, Mr. E. L. Davenport. Mrs. Mowatt’s own play, “ Armand ; 
or, the Child of the People ” (originally produced at the Park Theatre, 
New York, during September, 1847), had its first English per- 
formance at the Marylebone, January 18, 1849, when, in deference 
to the views of the licenser, the ordinary sub-title was changed to 
“The Peer and the Peasant.” Owing to the anti-monarchical tend- 
ency of the piece several passages were blue-pencilled by the same 
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worthy and had to be omitted. They were afterwards restored when 
* Armand” was performed in Dublin, and received with very liberal 
applause. Towards the middle of September, 1849, a new tragedy, 
called ‘ Velasco ; or, Castilian Honour,” by an American author, Mr. 
Eps Sargent, was produced at the Marylebone, with E. L. Davenport 
in a prominent character. When the New Olympic opened its doors 
on Boxing Night of the same year, Mrs. Mowatt spoke the inaugural 
address, and Davenport appeared as Valentine in “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.” During January, 1850, Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy, 
“Fashion ; or, Life in New York,” was brought out, and in the month 
following G. H. Lewes’s play, “The Noble Heart ”—the latter sup- 
ported by G. V. Brooke, E. L. Davenport, and Mrs. Mowatt. 
Neither piece, however, brought money to the treasury. 

Public opinion had it that Mrs. Mowatt was an eminently 
pleasing actress, but E. L. Davenport was properly adjudged the 
finest American actor yet seen over here. An artist of extreme ver- 
satility, he ranked high in critical estimation even when placed in 
the scale with Macready and Brooke. ‘There are still those living 
who have pleasurable recollections of Davenport’s acting as Boling- 
broke in “ Richard II.,” when the play was revived at the Haymarket, 
in December, 1850, with Macready in the name-part. After performing 
for a season at Drury Lane, Davenport transferred his services, in 
November, 1853, to the City of London Theatre, where he at once 
met with success in his production of “Jack Cade.” Early in the 
winter of 1854 he said good-bye, and returned to America. His ver- 
satility was fairly surprising. On the evenings on which he alternated 
either Othello and Iago, or Brutus and Cassius, with Macready, he 
appeared later on as William in “ Black-Eyed Susan,” and sang a 
song and danced a hornpipe with true salt-water vigour. 

During the Great Exhibition year of 1851 it was gravely whispered 
about in theatrical circles that ‘‘ Mr. Barnum of New York,” as the 
papers then called him, was about to’ bring over some wonderfully 
clever children to the St. James’s Theatre. The “young eyases” 
proved to be Kate and Ellen Bateman, whose career had begun at 
Louisville in 1847, when the elder was only five years old. Making 
their English bow on Monday, August 25, as Richard and Richmond 
in the fifth Act of “Richard III.” and in a translation from the 
French of Scribe entitled “‘The Young Couple,” they remained at 
the St. James’s some little time, appearing subsequently in scenes 
from “ Macbeth” and “The Merchant of Venice.” After a pro- 
vincial tour they returned to America, Colonel Bateman taking a 
farm in Cincinnati, and there his daughter Isabel was born in 
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1854. The joys of the country palling somewhat, after the lapse of 
a couple of years Colonel Bateman “pulled up stakes” and resumed 
his old life as manager of the St. Louis Theatre. Here the career 
of Ellen Bateman terminated. But, at the age of sixteen, Kate (Mrs. 
Crowe) was a full-blown actress on the New York stage. Voyaging 
to England on a holiday tour in 1863, her father made arrangements 
for her to appear at the Adelphi early in October in Daly’s version 
of “Deborah,” entitled “Leah,” which had first seen the light at 
Boston two years previously. There is little need now to speak of 
an impersonation familiar to most playgoers by frequent repetition, 
and which at once wen for its exponent an enviable and well-sustained 
position upon the English stage. No account of the work of the Bate- 
man family over here would be complete without reference to the 
Colonel’s memorable tenure of the Lyceum, which, lasting as it did 
from 1871 to 1878, saw the production of “ The Bells,” ‘ Charles I.,” 
“Eugene Aram,” “ Richelieu,” “ Philip,” ‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Macbeth,” 
“Othello,” “Queen Mary,” “ Richard IIL,” the “ Lyons Mail,” and 
“ Louis XI.” It is not with the Stephen Prices of the profession 
one must reckon the man who “ discovered” Henry Irving, who gave 
him his opportunity, and who, from first to last, had a great deal 
to do with the establishment of the popular tragedian’s reputation. 

Induced to visit Europe in 1851, as the bearer of despatches frora 
Washington, Josh Silsbee, successor to Yankee Hill and Dan Marble 
in the personation of Transatlantic peculiarities, was easily persuaded 
to kill two birds with one stone and take a London engagement 
while over here. Making his bow at the Adelphi on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1851, in “The Forest Rose” and the “ Yankee Ploughboy,” 
he became very popular in the metropolis, to the no small delight of 
his friends in New York. Undemonstrative in his humour, Silsbee’s 
countenance and eye had a roguish cast and twinkle that proved very 
effective in his telling of funny stories. Only half of what he said 
was intelligible to a British audience, but that half sufficed to 
send the audience into fits of laughter. Beyond “The Forest Rose,” 
in which, by the way, he danced the “Cape Cod Reel,” Silsbee 
appeared here in only one other piece—a farce called “‘ The Yankee 
Pedlar.” 

McKean Buchanan, the American tragedian, made his débuf at 
the Marylebone, May 24, 1852, as Sir Giles Overreach, at once 
challenging comparison with Cooke, Edmund Kean and G. V. Brooke. 
The performance had its merits, but the style of the actor was marred 
by extravagance. Buchanan was devoid of neither power nor intelli- 
gence, but his training had been insufficient and in the worst of 
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schools. He starred, here, however, for some months under the 
management of Mr. E. T. Smith, who even went so far as to revive 
“The Apostate” on his behalf. At Drury Lane late in July, 1852 
(the theatre having been especially re-opened for the purpose by 
Sheridan Smith), he appeared in an‘elaborate revival of “ Hamlet,” 
got up under the superintendence of Henry Marston. Lacking medi- 
tativeness and repose, the American tragedian was truly wretched 
in the soliloquies. His vigour in the more passionate passages 
bordered perilously on rant, and evoked abundant protests from the 
pit. After touring the provinces, McKean Buchanan re-appeared 
at the City of London Theatre in the autumn of 1854, and then 
wended his way back to America. It certainly took this milk-and- 
water Forrest a long time to discover that his elocution was peculiarly 
unfitted for the fastidious British ear, which never did or could 
favour the American system of heavy and prolonged emphases. 

Mr. G. H. Boker, an American poet and dramatist, whose “ Ca- 
laynos” had been produced at Sadler’s Wells a few seasons previously, 
had his blank-verse play, “The Betrothal,” brought out at Drury Lane 
during September, 1853, with E. L. Davenport and Gustavus Brooke 


in the principal characters. Exactly two years afterwards Mr. J. H. 


McVicker (who is now to be recognised as a prominent theatrical 
manager in Chicago) made his English début at the Surrey in a 
piece of extravagance entitled “Sam Patch,” which had been espe- 
cially written for the comedian. Mr. McVicker’s acting was as farcical 
as the play—which aimed at “a kind of coarse Sam Slick humour”— 
was broad and prolix. 

James Murdoch, the best American Hamlet of his day, and an 
excellent light comedian, visited Europe in 1856, and appeared at 
the Haymarket, late in September, as young Mirabel in an adroit 
compression of “The Inconstant.” There was a touch of irony in 
the circumstance, as pointed out at the time, that a stranger should 
revive this witty piece at a juncture when the theatres were otherwise 
presenting the veriest rubbish. The critics all agreed that Murdoch’s 
acting was remarkable for its virile power and its many well-con- 
sidered touches of appropriate by-play. About the same time also 
those excellent farceurs, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, were fulfilling 
a long engagement at the Adelphi with unvarying success. “Barney” 
made a very amusing Irish-American, and danced jigs with great 
gusto ; while his wife’s songs as the skittish Yankee gal soon found 
their way into the streets. The art of the Williamses was-not of the 
highest, but it was devoid of any suspicion of coarseness or vulgarity. 
Hence their long-extended popularity in England. 
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At the Haymarket, on October rr, 1858, Mrs. Charles Matthews, 
who had been previously recognised on the American stage as Mrs. 
“ Dolly” Davenport, made her English dédut as Lady Gay Spanker. 
In association with her talented husband, this useful actress was after- 
wards prominently identified with the fortunes of the Haymarket 
until 1861, appearing from time to time in many important new 
pieces. 

During 1859 Mr. J. B. Roberts appeared at Drury Lane as 
King Lear, and another American actor, Mr. Joseph Procter, per- 
formed at the Surrey with some success. When Boucicault’s indif- 
ferent comedy of “ The Irish Heiress” was produced at the Lyceum 
about the middle of October, 1860, the leading part devolved upon 
a sprightly and good-looking American débu‘ante, Miss Gougenheim. 
The objection sustained against Barney Williams, that a certain 
Western intonation marred his assumption of the brogue, and 
rendered doubtful the exact nationality of the character being por- 
trayed, held good in the case of this lady. Equally out of 
place was this accent subsequently in “The Love Chase,” in which 
Miss Gougenheim showed spirit, but no artistic brilliance to speak 
of. Inthe same year, and at the same theatre, Mr. Harry Watkins, 
another American, made his appearance in the first production of 
Tom Taylor's “ The Brigand and his Banker.” 

After eleven years’ stage experience, which had made of him a 
ripe and finished tragedian, Edwin Booth visited England for the 
first time in 1860, and gave performances in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London. Between this and his next visit there was an interim 
of twenty years. Meanwhile the whirligig of time had brought about 
strange changes, placing Henry Irving, who had played minor parts 
in support of Booth in 1860, on the very pinnacle of histrionic fame. 
Attempts were made in certain theatrical quarters ‘to promote an 
undignified rivalry between the two great artists, but, happily, the 
day had long gone by for the renewal of those childish bickerings 
which ended so disastrously in the case of Forrest and Macready. 
Surrounded by a somewhat inadequate company, Booth inaugurated 
his engagement at the New Princess’s Theatre in November, 1880, 
by appearing as Hamlet, and soon won criticaladmiration by his imper- 
sonation of Richelieu, Bertuccio, and King Lear. Henry Irving’s 
generosity at this juncture can never be forgotten. Learning that 
his great American confrére desired to secure the Lyceum for a few 
matinées, Irving at once proposed they should act Othello and Iago 
alternately, stayed the course of a prosperous production, and spent 
a thousand pounds in mounting the tragedy to give his rival a fair 
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innings. Of a surety, Monday, May 2, 1881, marks a red-letter day 
in the interchange of national courtesies. 

During the year 1861 Miss Julia Daly, a clever soubrette, made 
a profitable tour through the provinces in “Our Female American 
Cousin.” She also appeared, from time to time, as Biddy Casey in 
the “Irish Girl,” and Letty Duster, the Yankee help (and other 
characters), in the farce “In and Out of Place.” She was a capital 
vocalist, andsang ‘‘ My Johnny was a Shoemaker,” “ Trust to Luck,” 
and “ Erin is my Home,” with great taste and expression. 

That remarkable woman, Adah Isaacs Menken, who was every- 
thing by turns and nothing long, and whose voluptuous beauty 
charmed all hearts, came to England in 1864 with the hand of 
death already upon her. E.'T. Smith had just made over the care 
of management at Drury Lane to Edward Falconer, and on crossing 
the water to Astley’s Amphitheatre he burst on the town with the 
great female Mazeppa. Success immediately crowned his enterprise. 
The Menken’s engagement was extended to four months, during 
which her emoluments could not have been less than some three 
thousand odd pounds. 

Joseph Jefferson, John E. Owens, and Newton Gotthold were 
all playing in London much about the same period in the year 1865, 
Owens opened at the Adelphi, early in July, in a wretched play 
called “Solon Shingle,” which gave this excellent comedian little 
opportunity to reveal his talents as an impersonator of character 
parts. Simultaneously Newton Gotthold—billed as “The Young 
American Tragedian”—was appearing with success at the Vic. in 
“ The Gunmaker of Moscow.” At the City of London, in November, 
he appeared as Othello to the Desdemona of Miss Ada Cavendish. 
On the bright side of thirty, Gotthold had journeyed to England 
under the auspices of a syndicate of wealthy Americans, who placed 
him under the care of Walter Lacy, and arranged for his appearance 
at various metropolitan theatres. ‘Turn we now to the début of the 
actor whom Mr. Dutton Cook very properly considered as “one of 
the very few genuine artists ever given or lent by America to 
England ”—Joseph Jefferson. Albeit that the play of “Rip Van 
Winkle” had been performed in London so far back as the year 
1832, when Yates appeared in the name-part of Boyle Bernard’s piece 
at the Adelphi, and notwithstanding Hackett’s performance as 
the good-natured Scamp, the theme never became popularised over 
here until taken in hand by Mr. Jefferson. Five years after this 
excellent artist had first turned his attention tothe character, he came 
to England, and made his bow at the Adelphi, early in September, 
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1865, in a play hastily reconstructed by Dion Boucicault from 
Charles Burke’s stage version of the Sleepy Hollow legend. In- 
adequate as was the production, Jefferson’s marvellous acting 
retained “ Rip Van Winkie” on the bills for 172 consecutive nights. 
But one may regret the success which has kept the player harping, 
for the most part, on a single string ever since. 

The most noteworthy event of 1866, from the present point of 
view, was the début at the Royalty, late in May, of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham as Sir Arthur Lascelles in “ All that Glitters is not Gold.” 
This most mercurial of comedians had gained his early stage ex- 
perience at the Olympic Theatre, New York, and had subsequently 
figured as an army surgeon during the war. Mr. John Sleeper 
Clarke, afterwards to be recognised as the popular manager of the 
Strand, Charing Cross, and Haymarket Theatres, made his first 
appearance in England at the St. James’s towards the middle of 
October, 1867, in his well-known impersonation of Major Wellington 
De Boots. It was under his management at the Haymarket that 
Miss Linda Dietz, after three years’ histrionic experience in America, 
elected, in August, 1873, to make her bow before an English 
audience. 

America has reason to feel proud of the European career of Miss 
Génevitve Ward, who, ever since her appearance as Lady Macbeth 
at Manchester in October, 1873, has held a high and well-nigh 
unique position on the English stage. Previous to gaining tragic 
laurels, Miss Ward (whose career is somewhat analogous to that of 
Charlotte Cushman) had won some distinction as a lyric artiste. 
America has lent us many dramatic vocalists of merit, such as Kate 
Munroe (1874), Emma Nevada (1880), and Agnes Huntingdon 
(1885) ; but it is just possible that, until the début of Zélie De Lussan 
as Carmen at Covent Garden on July 7, 1888, London had never 
heard a lyric artiste of first-rate ability whose training had been 
solely and entirely American. 

Besides the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Knight in 
“Otto” ; of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “The Almighty Dollar” ; 
of Mr. William Calder and Mr. D. H. Harkins, the dramatic year of 
1880 was otherwise noteworthy for the advent of the first complete 
and thoroughly representative American company ever seen over 


here. “The Danites,” a capital melodrama, with which Mr. and 


Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin and their troupe challenged attention at Sadler’s 
Wells on the 26th of April, was as thoroughly typical as the artists. 
For the first time one could form some idea of the quality of 


Transatlantic ensemd/e. 
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In 1881 London enjoyed the performances of Edwin Booth, and 
was afforded an opportunity of contrasting the old and new schools 
of tragic acting by the dédut at Drury Lane, in May, of the late John 
McCullough as Othello. During 1882 Miss Calhoun challenged 
comparison with Mrs. Langtry by appearing at the Imperial as Hester 
Grazebrook in “ An Unequal Match.” ‘That eccentric, musical, 
comical oddity, ‘‘ Fun on the Bristol,” was performed in rapid suc- 
cession at half-a-dozen London theatres, and wound up with a long- 
extended run in the provinces. And Mr. George Kirk went on tour 
with “ Dan’l Bartlett ; or, a Messenger from Jarvis Section,” as iden- 
tified in America with the acting of the late Barney M‘Auley. One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three admirably illustrated the 
fickleness of Dame Fortune. Lotta, spoiled child of the American 
stage—“ ‘The Dramatic Cocktail,” who defied criticism and scorned 
convention—met with sad reverse at the Olmypic. On the other 
hand, Minnie Palmer, certainly an adherent of the Lotta school, won 
all hearts in “‘ My Sweetheart.” The event of the year, however, was 
most undoubtedly the début of Mary Anderson at the Lyceum as 
Parthenia. It would be idle to speak here at length of the career of 
an artiste who, after appearing in some fifteen characters, has won a 
position in the affections of English playgoers superior if anything to 
that attained by Charlotte Cushman. 

Of infinitely greater importance, from our point of view, than the 
protracted sojourn of Lawrence Barrett at the Lyceum in 1884, was 
the advent of Augustin Daly’s company at Toole’s Theatre, when 
metropolitan débuts were made by such sterling artists as Miss Ada 
Rehan, Miss G. H. Gilbert, Miss Virginia Dreher, Miss May Fielding, 
Mr. James Lewis, Mr. Otis Skinner, Mr. Wm. Gilbert, and Mr. John 
Drew. Owing to their appearing at the fag end of a dull season, with 
a thermometer registering something like ninety in the shade, success 
iailed to crown their efforts at the outset. 

The light of Ada Rehan, not to speak of other members of the 
company, was certainly hidden under a bushel in the opening piece, 

Casting the Boomerang.” But when “She Would and She Would 
Not,” “The Country Girl,” and “ Dollars and Sense” had been pro- 
duced, it had dawned upon us that Mr. Daly’s organisation boasted 
one or two comedians without their peer on English boards. Sub- 
sequent visits only served to confirm this impression. Uniformly 
large audiences were attracted to the Strand Theatre in June, 1886, 
when “A Night Off” formed the Pidce de résistance. Daly’s revival 
of that much-neglected comedy, “The Taming of the Shrew,” in the 
summer of 1888, gave Ada Rehan, as Katherine, opportunities which 
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she was not slow in taking advantage of ; so much so that by the 
time “As You Like It” had been seen at the Lyceum this talented 
comedienne had secured a place in the affections of Londoners 
second only to that held by Ellen Terry. 

With this necessarily brief record of the work of the Daly com- 
pany in England we prefer to bring our retrospect to a close. 

Rather than treat of the Rigls, the Fay Templetons, the Patti 
Rosas, and the Loie Fullers, who fretted their brief hour upon the 
stage, let us linger over the achievements of a band of artists the 
remarkable smoothness and absence of point-making in whose 
playing have at last afforded English playgoers ample means of 
judging of the artistic equipment and histrionic resources of the 
kindred nation. 


W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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RAMBLES AMONG ALGERIAN 
HILLS. 


HE brilliant sunshine and heat at the Algerian sea-level at Bona 
was almost tropical, so we started as soon as possible for 
the mountains. A narrow belt of plain fringes the sea-coast, and is 
bounded inland by round forest-clad hills. ‘The single line of rail- 
way to Tunis climbs them, and runs through and about them. For 
nearly seven miles it courses through the plains, which are thronged 
with ripening crops of wheat and barley, with large stretches of 
greening vineyards intermingled. ‘The high road to somewhere runs 
alongside the railway, and is almost solely occupied by Arabs on 
horseback. It seems to be a rule among the Arabs never to walk 
when they can ride, and never to ride when they can sit still. Here 
they are, frequently two on one horse, or else mounted on a pyramid 
of some kind of luggage or fodder. ‘Their horses for the most part 
seem as if they had done duty in London cabs. Nevertheless, there 
is a look of broken-down gentility about them, which indicates that 
they come from an ancestral aristocratic horse-stock. 

It was the beginning of May ; and, after the rains, the whole 
country is crowded with flowers of every hue: the surprising thing to a 
botanist is their European look and affinity, although they are growing 
in North Africa. In fact, it is the Mediterranean flora, which flourishes 
almost equally on the south as well as the north side of that historic 
sea, and extends inland as far as the Sahara deserts. Africa and 
Europe are now geographically separated ; but they were not always 
so. At a period geologically recent, the Mediterranean was an 
inland sea. The present Straits of Gibraltar were then a narrow 
bridge of dry land, across which both animals and plants could 
migrate from Europe to Africa. The desert of Sahara was at that 
period a shallow sea, which prevented emigrations more southerly. 
As a sea-bed, uplifted and converted into a dry, inhospitable, and 
burning terrestrial waste, it opposes migration of plants nowadays 
as much as it did when it was a sea. The shallow reef still stretch- 
ing across the Straits of Gibraltar plainly proclaims to the geolcgist 
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how recent has been the terrestrial separation of Europe and North 
Africa. So we are now in the secret of the wonderful resemblance 
and similitude between the flowering plants on both sides of the 
Mediterranean. 

The whole country is a perfect paradise of flowers ; but they go 
off rapidly, owing to the intense heat. By the roadsides, and in 
the dykes which margin them along the plains, the ground is 
carpeted with myriads of a pretty blue and yellow convolvulus 
resembling nemophila. The umbels of the wild carrot are larger and 
whiter than those of our English meadows, and even more abundant. 
The rose-coloured flowers of the musk mallow (A/thea rosea) are 
everywhere ; so are the bright Prussian-blue corollas of the borage 
(Borago officinalis). The dykes are full of a pink-flowered water- 
plantain, and the fields and meadows are crimsoned in places with 
large red-flowered clovers. Gorgeous and abundant yellow thistles 
rise stately amid the rest of their numerous floral competitors. Pink 
knapweeds and blue chicory are in strong force. 

The vineyards and olive-yards in the plains are tended by Kaby- 
lian Arabs—the only tribe, the French colonists say, that will do any 
work. The dark tents of the Arabs are grouped, a few together, 
among the standing crops, each encampment surrounded by a zareba 
fence of thorns. Hedgerows of prickly pears part off the different 
crops. 

At last we enter the hills. They run in lines of varying heights. 
One ridge rises beyond another, till they fade in the dim summer haze. 
The single line of railway ascends to nearly 4,000 feet in a little over 
50 miles from where it begins to climb. Many of the gradients are 
therefore unusually steep, and in some places the line ascends by a 
series of zigzags. The uphill journey is not without special dangers, 
from the occurrence of stone avalanches in the deep cuttings. We 
had to wait while one was being removed. The trains, therefore, 
only run in the daytime. 

All the way up, the railway runs through a garden of wild flowers. 
Bushes crowded with the small white lovely flowers of rock-rose 
(Helianthemum) form a dense thicket. Wild fig trees compose the 
groves ; pistachio trees the woods. Right and left of the railway the 
ground is literally choked with wild flowers—star thistles, tree 
mallows, shrubby acacias, brambles, cow parsnips, wild pansies, 
asphodels, wild onions in flower, white climbling convolvuluses, 
Spanish broom, tamarisk trees as big and almost as bushy as oaks; 
yellow irises, amaranth trees, groves of cork trees, red-flowered 
gladioluses, yellow and white cruciferous plants, dense bushes of the 
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thorned yellow genista (the original of ‘ Planta-genista,” which 
served as the badge of the Plantagenets during the Crusades), blue 
and red blossomed hound’s-tongue, a curious yellow-flowered 
boraginaceous plant with purple bracts, etc., are among the chief 
kind one notices from the train. And, as we travel at the rate of only 
ten or twelve miles an hour, there is ample opportunity for botanical 
observation. 

All the way up the hills the vineyards follow us. The amount of 
grapes cultivated in Algeria is very great. The sloping hillsides 
facing the sea have been cleared, and are occupied with flourishing 
vineyards. The scenery is magnificent, and reminds me of the 
mountains around Snowdon, or those of the western Highlands of 
Scotland. When we reach the plateau at Souk-Ahras the primitive 
rocks are succeeded by beds of conglomerate, then of rounded hills 
of Miocene sandstone and limestone. If it were not for the numerous 
Arab encampments and the wild flowers, one might imagine oneself 
in North Wales on a very hot and cloudless summer’s day. 

Settled down in the hollows of the green hills, or hidden from 
view amid the crags forming the crests of the hill-tops, may be seen 
the low, dark brown tents of the Arabs. In the former localities the 
camp is surrounded by a dense fence. The ground within is well 
trodden by the feet of animals. ‘The tents appear to be family, 
perhaps tribal, heirlooms. They are made of camel- and goat-hair, 
and evidently are made to last, not to sell. An Arab camp is not a 
picturesque object, although it is dirty enough to be ; and I have 
frequently observed that the picturesque and dirty go together. 
There is a woful look of a deserted fair-ground about it. Within 
the zareba the sheep and cattle are penned at night, for these 
children of nature cannot trust each other long or far. 

Your approach to an Arab camp (and the same undulating hillside 
may be occupied with half-a-dozen) is seen by its scouts afar off. As 
you near the spot there is a hurry to get the women out of sight, lest 
the gaze of an unbelieving Christian should fallon them. The Arabs 
think that Christians cannot have much respect for their women when 
they allow the latter to go about with uncovered faces for anybody 
to look at. If you surprise the camp by appearing before the ragged, 
brown, and unwashed dames are cleared out of the way, you are 
peremptorily ordered to stand still. If you are polite, you look 
another way —although the retreating ladies will doubtless look yours. 

Then there are all the Arab dogs to be remembered—and it is 
not likely you will forget them. They strongly resemble the Esqui- 
maux breed, and are quite as savage. ‘They dislike Christians as much 
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as if they had all embraced the Mahometan faith. Even a stick fails 
to frighten them away, although I observed that the act of stooping 
to pick up a stone did. The noise they make is tremendous. It is 
conveyed from one camp to another, and before long the whole 
hillside is given up to the canine orchestra. An Englishman never 
feels so susceptible about his ankles and calves as when he is endea- 
vouring to move in a graceful and dignified manner among a throng 
of Arab dogs in their own camp. 

These hillside Arabs are still a people who live chiefly by their 
flocks and herds. In the desert regions, this would necessitate a 
nomadic or wandering life, as it did in the days of Abraham and 
Lot, for flock- and herd-keepers must move about in search of food 
and water. Except wheat for themselves, and cats for their horses, 
they grow nothing. Bread, milk, and butter are their chief food ; 
coffee and cigarettes their chief luxury. Mahometans are all tee- 
totallers, so the Arabs have never been owners or planters of vineyards, 
although the poorer Arabs and Kabyls do not mind labouring in vine- 
yards. These rich pastures of the Algerian hills have rendered a 
nomadic life unnecessary, especially in the province of Constantine, 
where pasturage and watering are plentiful. In ancient times the 
Romans planted vineyards on the same hills upon which the French 
colonists have recently again introduced them. 

The Arab cattle up here are very pretty, clean-looking creatures, 
reminding one of the Jersey cows more than any other breed. Their 
milk and the butter from it are delicious. ‘The latter would look 
more attractive to an intending European purchaser if the hands of 
the maker and vendor were cleaner. He would then be inclined to 
take no notice of their dark-copper colour. An Arab boy or man will 
munch dry bread all day. Nearer the desert this diet will be varied 
with a few dried dates, or dried locusts, all of which larder is eon- 
tained within the ample folds of the woollen burnous. 

In the commune of Tarja we visited the house of the Arab 
sheikh, who unfortunately was not at home, although I met him 
afterwards. He lives in a whitewashed, single-storeyed, red-tiled 
cottage, which might fetch eight pounds a year rent in Suffolk, and 
which is dignified by the name of the “Sheikh’s House.” Away 
from the towns and villages, the only Arab houses are of this kind. 
In the Sheikh’s garden (about the size of a tennis-court) there were 
a few potatoes and carrots growing. ‘These were the only vegetables 
I saw cultivated by the Arabs in the parts 1 visited. For one thing 
(except potatoes) it is unnecessary to grow them—nature saves them 
the trouble, and no Arab would dare to improve on nature if it entailed 
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work. There is wild garlic, wild onion (although the latter is said to 
be poisonous), wild carrot, parsnip, fennel, thyme, &c., in abundance. 

Moreover, there is the wildartichoke. Itis a magnific 2nt plant, with 
leaves finer and larger than those of the much overpraised Greek acan- 
thus. It grows abundantly on the hillsides, and is especially luxurious 
in the higher cornfields. One plant frequently occupies a superficies 
of several square feet. The leaves are of a greyish-green colour, in- 
tensely slippery, and crowded all over with thorns as sharp as needles, 
and as difficult to extract as fish-hooks. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to slip down when descending a hillside occupied with wild 
artichokes. Nature has kindly combined a man’s seat of honour 
with his centre of gravity, so that if the centre get seated in an 
artichoke plant it will be bound to carry away proofs of the same, 
and retain them for weeks. From the middle of these wonderfully 
fine plants rises the thick stem, crowned with spiny bracts like those 
we eat in the cultivated variety of this plant. You see the cast-off 
Arab women everywhere in the cornfields, cutting down these tall 
and succulent stems and heads before they get too stringy and 
tough. They are packed in bundles like firewood, and carried home 
on the young-old creatures’ backs. They are the chief vegetable 
employed in the famous Arab dish of cous-cous. 

“Cous-cous” is the food of Paradise, according to an Arab 
gourmand. It is composed of mutton cut in slices, semolina (or 
finely prepared flour), plenty of wild artichoke, wild garlic, carrots, 
wild peas, ard other herbs at command. This is seasoned with 
abundant butter, and the whole is half-baked, half-stewed together. 
I tried it, but it was hardly palatable to a new experimenter. The 
worst of the experiment is that they generously give you so much to 
experiment upon at a time. 

In spite of poor living, dirt, and perhaps vermin, I should prefer 
the life of the Algerian hills, if I were an Arab. ‘The men and boys 
linger, wander, hang about their flocks and herds in a dreamy, half- 
enjoyable, never-bored sort of way. ‘The sheep are mostly small, 
piebald, fine-woolled creatures, which follow their Arab owners like 
dogs. We found this out. I was collecting plants, and hammering 
at rocks for fossils. Arab shepherds and their flocks constantly 
drifted up the hillsides to see what was going on, and the men 
wondered exceedingly at seeing me carefully examining some speci- 
mens with my pocket-lens, and carefully packing them up in paper. 
Frequently these Arab shepherds are father and son. They were 
always highly but quietly respectful, and would shake hands with us. 
Then they conveyed their own shaken hands to their mouths, and 
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politely kissed the place of contact like gentlemen. The young 
men, as I said before, are perfect models of manly beauty. They 
nearly all cut their beards in the same Oriental fashion as the reputed 
portrait of our Saviour represents, and which is approximated by the 
peak-cut beard now in fashion in England and France. How ancient 
that habit must be! But a beard has always been a sacred thing to 
an Arab. 

One very handsome young Arab was in attendance on his grizzled 
and dark-brown father. They neared us, shook and kissed hands, 
and then fell back to observe. Perhaps that observation would 
furnish speculative tittle-tattle in the tent for many a night after- 
wards. One of our party very politely took off the cover from his 
cigarette case, and offered the latter to the gentle-looking young 
Arab. He smiled as blandly as a-Chinee, and appropriated the 
entire case! His father had not witnessed the transaction ; so our 
young Arab forthwith glided away to a cool spot, where he could 
wait ti!l sundown, and make himself ill on cigarettes. The owner 
of the cigarettes did not think much of that Arab. 

Whilst wandering in and among these noble hills, I came across 
a collection of do/mens. ‘There were about five altogether. All are 
constructed alike—flag-like slabs, set up on end along three sides of 
a parallelogram, with one large slab on the top, keeping them all in 
position. They measured eight and ten feet by five and six feet. They 
reminded me of the old-fashioned tombs seen in English old country 
churchyards, and I could hardly help concluding that the latter are 
architectural survivals of these neolithic monuments. One was 
almost wind-proof, except at the open end, and the layer of straw 
and heap of burnt ashes within showed that it had been recently 
; used as a lodging-house. All the dolmens were orientated. 

Close by were stone circles—or, rather, collections of stones 
arranged in a coiled-up, serpent-like fashion. The biggest stone 
represented the head, and the smaller stones literally tailed off. One 
of these serpentine coils was ten yards in diameter, and the almost 
perfect coil lay in three distinct folds. Ages before Roman or 
Carthaginian battled for these fertile fields on the hills, these rude 
monuments of a forgotten people must have stood just as we behold 
them, and just as they are situated now. The tribes of humanity 
leave relics of their faiths behind them, over the same areas, just as 
the rock-formations of the same neighbourhood have chronicled 
the various periods when they were deposited, by the fossil remains 
they so abundantly enclose. A careful search, and some exhumation, 
however, were not successful in discovering any stone weapons. 

J. E. TAYLOR, 




















TABLE TALK. 


THE PERFECTING OF THE BOOK. 


HAVE spoken previously of the Society of Bibliophiles Con- 

temporaines. ‘The first publication of this society is before 
me, and consists of “ Annales Littéraires,” a collection of short essays 
or causeries by the members, including the president, M. Jules 
Claretie, of the Académie Francaise, M. Henri Houssaye, Mr. 
Richard Copley Christie, and other writers, French and English. 
With the literary merit of the volume I am not concerned. It is 
interesting, however, as an effort at obtaining perfection in all details 
of book-production. The aim of the society is to issue in the most 
artistic shapes one or two publications each year, and to secure in 
paper, printing, illustration, &c., the utmost possible of novelty and 
perfection. How far the result aimed at has been achieved I am 
not erudite enough to say. Type and paper are beautiful, and the 
printing, I am told by an expert, is as good as it can be. Coloured 
illustrations of the Queen of Roumania (the honorary president) and 
other dignitaries of the society are the best things that have been 
done in that line of art, which, however, is rapidly progressive. 
These accordingly cannot be regarded as final in execution. Very 
admirable are the borders to the pages, and the head- and tail- 
pieces and other ornaments have the combined grace and fancy of 
French artists. The cover, too, is a charming artistic study. One 
aim of the enterprising founder of the society is at least fulfilled. 
No copy is available for the purpose of commerce, and the great 
Paris booksellers are on the look-out to secure a subscription copy 
or two, for which double the subscription price is forthcoming. 


THE VENETIAN PREss. 

HISTORY of the Venetian Press such as has been contributed 

by Mr. Horatio F. Brown,' is an important addition to those 
bibliographical works which are the delight of the collector. On 
account of her position in direct communication with Germany, the 
freedom of her laws, her wealth and liberality, and other kindred 
causes, Venice received at an early date an influx of skilled printers 
who carried to the highest point among Italian cities her reputation 
as a home of printing. Assuming to be correct, which bibliographers 
are indisposed to do, the date of 1461 borne by the Decor Puellarum, 
1 J. C. Nimmo, 
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thecolophon of which runs, “Annoa Christi Incarnatione MCCCCLXI, 
per Magistrum Nicolaum Ienson hoc opus quod Puellarum Decor 
dicitur feliciter impressum est. Laus Deo,” Venice was four years in 
advance of any other Italian city. Leaving aside the debatable 
question, it may at least be said that within the decade 1470-1480, 
no fewer than fifty typographers, many of them of high eminence, 
were established in Venice, and that before the close of the fifteenth 
century she could number more printers than Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and Milan put together. The celebrity of the Aldine press 
has eclipsed the fame of other Venetian printers. In fact, however, 
the work of Jenson, of John and Vindelin de Spira, of Valdarfer, and 
other early masters, is in no case inferior to that of Aldus Manutius 
and his successors. Of the rise and fall of printing in Venice, of its 
struggles against the Inquisition and the /adex Expurgatorius, of the 
establishment of the Guilds, and of other like subjects, Mr. Brown 
speaks with authority. The conclusions, moreover, are supported by 
documents from Venetian archives, now printed for the first time, as 
an appendix ; and his book, which supplies many facsimiles of early 
printing, is one in which the bibliophile will revel. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKSELLER. 


N the course of his researches through Venetian documents Mr. 
Brown has been fortunate enough to come upon the Day-book 
of a Venetian bookseller, name unknown, who followed his calling 
from May 17, 1484, to January 19, 1487-8. Very curious is this 
record as showing the price at which books were then sold, the record 
giving in some instances the condition and the purchaser’s name. 
Books for which the collector of to-day would give their weight in 
gold, are disposed of at times for a few pence. It is edifying to find 
that the lightest class of books fetches the lowest price. The 
“ Facetiz of Poggio” are sold for nine soldi ; the ‘ Inamoramento 
d’Orlando,” for one lira; the “Morgante,” one lira ten soldi ; 
“ Dante,” with a commentary, brings, on the other hand, one ducat ; 
“ Plutarch’s Lives,” two ducats ; while “Petrarch,” with a commentary, 
is sold for only three lire. The “ Dialogo de Santa Caterina de 
Siena,” published with its beautiful engravings by Matheo de Co de 
ca, bound up with another volume of the same class, is sold for only 
two lire. A “Suetonius” brings four soldi, and a “ Martial” 
fifteen. I have taken the instances Mr. Brown himself selects as 
characteristic ; the document, which he prints in extenso, is worthy 
of study, and is, in its way, unique. It supplies a list of purchases 
as well as of sales, and will doubtless attract much attention. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








